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Retirement Benefits 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT, JUNE 30, 1956 
STATE TEACHERS RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


905 UNIVERSITY AVENUE — MADISON 5 WISCONSIN 


ER’ TE DEP 
MEMBER'S CONTRIBUTION ACCOUNT _ MEMBER'S STA E E 
"OF 195 eat NC 1955-56 | BALANCE (2) 
ms ——— ae es 30-56 DEPOSIT | 6-30-56 
he | er : NTEREST INCLUDED) BY STATE | (INTEREST INCLUDED) 


EXPER. (1) 


252.00 | 4,956.51 || 367. d 6,728.19 


29 | 19,496} 
NAME John Doe 
ADDRESS 35 Elm St. 


city Madison 
AND SUMMARY OF BENEFIT PROVISIONS. INTEREST OF 3.5%, PLUS 


SEE REVERSE FOR FOOT NOTES 
ee AYMENT OF 1.5% (FOR 1956 ONLY) 15 CREDITED ON PREVIOUS YEARS BALANCE 
2 p O 





The 1957 


Wisconsin Stale Call 
Summer Sessions — 


Eau Claire June 17—July 26 

. ; ; 3 et ne : La Crosse June 17—July 26 
One of nine Wisconsin State Colleges is within easy driving distance August § 

of your home. On campus hundreds of courses, workshops, and field trips Oshkosh June 17—July 26 


have been scheduled to make this summer the educational high point of Platteville June 17-July 26 
your lifetime. River Falls June 17—July 26 


Stevens Point June 17—July 26 


Field trips are planned locally and over all the United States, even Stout June 24—August 2 
Superior June 17—July 26 


around the world. Workshops will cover many areas of activity from art August 
to coaching and from reading to chamber music. The resident faculties Whitewater June 17—July 26 
are being supplemented by visiting lecturers of national reputation. 

















To add credits toward your degree 

To meet the requirements of the next step of the salary schedule 

To meet certification requirements Write today to the college of your ch ice fo 
To study and practice the latest and best methods of teaching a Summer Session catalog. Address your reques 
To browse in the modern State College libraries to the director of Summer Session. 

To exchange ideas with your professional colleagues 


To gain for yourself another dimension of the world’s knowledge 





12th annual Conservation Workshop 
: at Eagle River, Wisconsin. Five weeks at 
Session. camp studying Wisconsin's natural re- 
sources. Write to Fred Schmeeckle, Wis- 
consin State College, Stevens Point for a 
brochure. June 16 to July 21. _ 


You are invited to attend the Wisconsin State College 1957 Summer 











Eagle River, 


Mi” 


y 

PY Sige Ellison Bay, 
4. 
.. 





3rd annual Art Workshop at Ellison 
Bay, Wisconsin. Five weeks at ‘The 
Clearing’ learning art by crecting in 
the atmosphere of rock, tree, anc water. 
Write to Thomas Hendrickson, Wisconsin 
State College, Platteville for a brochure. 
July 28 to August 31. 














Ellison 





If Michigan is your home state, ‘chances are you have 
already seen this advertisement. Or, if you live in one 
of the other Midwest and Rocky Mountain states where 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) products are sold, you 
may have seen an advertisement very much like it with the 
same straightforward information about what determines 
gasoline prices in your state. This is the type of factual, 
informative advertising so vital to development of a sound 
public understanding of the oil business and its products 
and services. 


What Determines 


Many people may not realize the number of items involved 
in the price of gasoline. 


GASOLINE TAXES. A typical price of STANDARD RED 
Crown Gasoline in mid-Michigan is 23 4/10 cents a gallon 
excluding direct taxes. That’s right! Only 23 4/10 cents! 
Direct state and federal taxes on gasoline total 9 8/10 cents— 
equal to 42 per cent of the price of the gasoline alone—bringing 
the price to you to a total of 33 2/10 cents. 


DEALER’S SHARE. The dealer, of course, knows that 
quality for quality he must meet competition to attract and 
hold business. At the same time, he must operate profitably 
to keep himself in business. To do so, he is entitled to a fair 
and reasonable mark-up, which is included in the 23 4/10 
cents you actually pay for the gasoline itself. With this he 
supports himself and his family, pays his taxes and his help, 
pays for the many services he offers his customers. He makes 
provision for all of these items in the few cents competition allows. 


OUT OF OUR PORTION of the 23 4/10 cents you 
actually pay for the gasoline itself, we find crude oil, transport 
it, refine it and then deliver the gasoline to your independent 


What makes 
a company 
a good citizen* 


Gasoline Prices? 


Standard Dealer. And money received from the sales of 
products enables us to pay the wages and salaries of our more 
than 51,000 employees, pay reasonable dividends to stock- 
holders, and finance constant improvement in the quality of 
our products. For example, gasoline octane increases of the 
past 2 years added about 25 million dollars per year to our 
continuing operating costs. General wage increases of slightly 
over 4 per cent and 6 per cent in 1955 and 1956 increased our 
costs about 28 million dollars annually. This total of about 
53 million dollars over 1954 is a continuing annual cost, and 
is expected to increase further during 1957. 


Yet by almost any yardstick you apply, whatever necessity you 
compare it with, gasoline is one of your best bargains today. 
That goes for quality, it goes for service, and it goes for price. 


* WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? 


Well, one measure of citizenship is a company's frankness in discussing subjects 
that are of importance to its customers. Certainly price is such a subject. And 
we want you to know something about the many and complicated economic 
factors that determine the price of gasoline. 


RED CROWN GASOLINE 
PER GALLON. .23 4/10¢ 


STATE GASOLINE TAX 
STATE SALES TAX 
FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 








t "The t average cost of drilling an oil well in 1953 was = More than 51,000 people earn their living at Standard The taxes you pay on gasoline—equal to 42% of tl 

ring in vut $80,000. Last year the average cost had risen Oil. They, like you, have had to meet higher living cost of the gasoline itself—help to build and mainta 
about $106,000. Many individual wells are more _ costs. And in the last 15 years, their wages and Michigan’s expanding highway system. You p: 

water. ensive, some costing upwards of $1 million. benefits have increased, on the average, 170 per cent. these direct taxes whenever you buy gasoline. 


sconsin @ 
-ochure. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY ( STANDARD ) 
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for Undergraduate, Graduate 
and Professional Students 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 

1957 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


(six weeks) 


Outstanding Curriculum 
and Faculty 
Interesting courses 
Outstanding guest lecturers 
Practical education conferences 
Workshops 
Vocational Guidance Center 
Jesuit Spiritual Training 


Courses Available in 
These Fields 
Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 
Journalism 


College Preparatory Skills 


One and Two Week Credit 
Institutes in 


Reading—Television 
Coaching High School Debate 
Speech Correction 

(Inquire for dates and 


registration) 


You'll Like Milwaukee 


For moderate summer climate 

. relaxing near beautiful 
Lake Michigan shores... 
numerous cultural, social, and 
recreational advantages open 
for your enjoyment. 


Special Spiritual Housing 
. and vocational facilities 
maintained for Sisters. 


VACATION 
WITH A 
PURPOSE 


REGISTRATION JUNE 14 AND 15 
CLASSES START JUNE 17 


Information and bulletins given gladly 
Write: Director of Summer Sessions, 
617 N. 13th St. © Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Likes “A Desk for Billie” 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
The film, “A Desk for Billie,” was 

shown to parents at Steuben Junior 
High School on Monday evening, 
and to our student body the follow- 
ing morning. The parents, teachers 
and students were thrilled, and really 
appreciated an ‘opportunity to see 
the wonderful story as presented on 
the screen... . 

Earu L. B. CLark 

Principal 

Steuben Junior High 

School 

We, too, think the film tells an ex- 

cellent story about educational op- 
portunities in this country for every- 
one who has a desire and an 
ambition to secure an education. We 
appreciate your comment. 


Merit System Study 
Marinette, Wis. 

.. . We are planning a study of 
the merit system at Marinette High 
School as part of our faculty pro- 
gram this year. This is a new pro- 
gram for us and we would appreciate 
it if you could relay any correspond- 
ence or other suitable material that 
would aid us in this study. . 

RosBert J. SCHUCHART 

Marinette teachers are to be com- 
mended for making a study of that 
vital issue in education—the merit 
system. It has been our observation 
that too many minds have already 
been made up either for or against 
the proposition before adequate 
studies have been made. Your deter- 
mination to study the problem is a 
step in the right direction. 


Interest in PR 
Port Washington, Wis. 
We would like to have Mr. Munger 
speak to us on the subject of Public 
Relations for our In-Service Train- 
ing Program. .. . We are planning 





two general speakers in the morning 
and about a half dozen sectional 
speakers in the afternoon. Mr. 
Munger would have charge of one 
of these sectional meetings. 
W. R. Dunwippre 
Superintendent, Port Washinz- 
ton Public Schools 


Every teacher is a public rela: ions 
representative of the school sys‘em. 


Better Treatment 
Madison, Wis. 
Many thanks for treating us so 
handsomely in the current Jowrnal 
of Education. I think this new for- 
mat is a definite improvement over 
past years, and I hope it represents 
as valuable content material for you 
as it does to us in the form of pub- 
lic information. 
L. H. ADOLFsoN 
Director, Summer Session 
University of Wisconsin 
Even it we say it ourselves we 
believe the University section in the 
March Journal was much more at- 
tractive, and we hope as a result 
much more effective in telling the 
teachers of Wisconsin what the Uni- 
versity has to offer this summer. 


Liked Billie 
Wausau, Wis. 
On behalf of our association | 
would like to say how much we en- 
joyed the NEA centennial film A 
Desk for Billie. Having had Billie 
Davis at one of our sectional meet- 
ings made us appreciate the film 
even more. I hope all associations 
will take the opportunity of seeing 
the film. . . 
Harry W. Jones 
President 
We're pleased that you liked “Bil- 
lie.” The film dramatically tells the 
story of what the schools mea to 
America. Would that every citizen 
of Wisconsin had the opportunit:; t0 
see it! 


April 1957 
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The Wisconsin Idea 

! come before you this morning 
as « progressive in the old-fashioned 
Wi consin sense. I am an unrecon- 
str.cted progressive and I believe in 
the Wisconsin idea. As a matter of 
fac. I learned it out here in Wis- 
cor in. I learned what teaching is 
anc what an exciting, controversial, 
rev arding and fascinating thing it is 
to ‘2 a teacher. I believe that edu- 
cat »n can change societies and does 
chinge people. If it didn't, it 
wo: 'dn’t be of any use. I believe in 
pro. ress. I am one of the few people 
whc still hold that belief in the face 
of c irrent events and current politi- 
cian: from out this way. I believe 
that the purpose of education is to 
expand the limits of personal free- 
dom and to give each person a 
chance to do whatever he can—to 
become, as we so often say, what he 
is capable of becoming. 

I learned it in Wisconsin because 
your University had an idea at its 
center, and it had men who carried 
it out. That idea was and is that edu- 
cation is for serving society by re- 
constructing it. Not conforming to 
society, not saying yes to every pres- 
sure which society exerts, but think- 
ing about the great things which can 
and should be done, and then set- 
ting about doing them. 


Max Otto, the philosopher whose 
life, whose teaching, and whose 
philosophy meant so much to the 
University of Wisconsin and this 
state when he was part of it, and 
mean so much more now as an ex- 
ample for young teachers to follow, 
once described how he walked down 
State Street in Madison for the first 
time, and saw the University with 
Bascom Hall perched high on a hill. 
He was a young man with high 
hopes and a faith in his future which 
he lived to justify. He spoke later on 
in life of the great teachers he met 
and what they taught him—men like 
Turner, Fish, John R. Commons, 
Van Hise, McGilvary. 


“My professors,” said Max Otto, 
“were centers of aggressive intellec- 
tual energy, sources of cultural vi- 
sion. They were not teachers of les- 
sons; their classes were outposts in 
the recurring struggle between en- 
lightenment and superstition, be- 
tween knowledge and _ ignorance. 


_—— 





‘Excerpt from address given at WEA 
Convention in Milwaukee, Nov. 1, 1956. 
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Tripp Hall—Pier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


Invites you fo .. . 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1957 SUMMER SESSION oat the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered by the University’s Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


%* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

* FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 

* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

%& UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES (including board and room): 


WOMEN Single Double 
Ll ad! Sr eee $165 $135-$150 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL ___-_____- 185 165 

MEN 
PIVOT OU Se eel eee eee ee $165 $135—$150 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES ____--______- 175 155 

MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) -_____-_- $280 


Write for our illustrated 1957 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 10, Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Waters Terrace overlooking Lake Mendota 
- i 

















| ‘America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 












At the post office, the mail is put in sacks To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
with other pieces moving in the same _ sorted in a railway post office car as the 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad train speeds along. The railroads provide 
station and placed aboard the proper train. some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels, 








~ ili. ve . 





At stations where the train doesn’t stop, For transportation of the average letter, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal _ the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
arm swings out from the mail car door and —_ a cent—an economical service that helps 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside support other services of the Post Office 
crane. Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 
swiftly, safely, and economically! 






Association of 


e e nk 
American Railroads a % 
ae 7 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for-advertisement No. 30. 
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And their students were apprentices 
in the same high venture. I found 
myself in what seemed to me to be 
the very workshop of social recon- 
struction, permitted to participate in 
the attempt to expand and elevate 
the intellectual and moral life of our 
state, of our country, of mankind.” 










This is the Wisconsin idea, st: ted 
by one of its principal spokesrien, 
This is your tradition as teachers ind 
the one which goes beyond \ our 
state as an idea and an ideal, out 
toward the farthest reaches of \ our 
country and of world society. V hat 
it means to be a teacher in the n od- 
ern world is to be a man, to ! ea 
woman, to be a human being w! > is 
giving his life and his heart to the 
task of elevating the moral anc in- 
tellectual life of the world aro ind 
him. 










—Haroip Tayo; 





Coming of Age 

It is entirely in order that we 
should fret about our failures and 
constantly endeavor to ‘make the 
good better. . . . But it is a poor 
audit that lists only the debit side. 
... Let us put the spotlight on our 
sources of strength. Let us_ begin 
this process by considering six of 
the great, undeniable assets of Amer- 
ican education. 










1. The American system of education is 
controlled by the people. 

2. It is directed by a corps of highly 
skilled administrators. 

3. It enjoys unprecedented public in- 
terest and support. 

4. Its program is varied to meet the 
needs of the American people. 

5. It is served by skilled and independ. 
ent teachers. 

6. It offers generous opportunity to all 
at public expense. 















The teaching profession has come 
of age. It is winning the right to 
speak freely on matters which con- 
cern the welfare and competence of 
its members and to share responsi- 
bility in the formation of educational 
policy. It is strong enough to stand 
on its own feet, to choose its partners 
as occasion requires, to work, in the 
future as it has in the past, witli or- 
ganized labor for all good things that 
schools should have, to work with 
business to the same end, and with 
agriculture, and with the chur: hes. 
and with every other interest ¢ oup 
within our complex society. 

—WiLiLiaM G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary, Ni \ 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Apr. 12—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Oshkosh 

Apr. 25-26—Governor’s Conference *on 

hildren and Youth, Memorial Union, 

Madison 

May 3-4—Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
tinal and Adult Education, Madison 

Ma: 3-—4—Wisconsin Association of Ele- 
m-ntary School Principals, Oshkosh 

Ma: 15—Joint Committee on Education 
C. nference, Memorial Union, Madison 

Ma: 17-18—Institutes for Slow Learning 
C ildren, Milwaukee 

Ma. 17-19-- Wisconsin Association for 
C ildhood Education, Dell View Hotel, 
L. ke Delton 

Jun 30-July 6—-NEA Convention, Phila- 
d ‘phia 

Oct. 2—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
A sociation, Platteville 

Oct. 3-4—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
E..ucation Association, Superior 

Oct. 3-4—Western Wisconsin Education 
A-sociation, La Crosse 

7-9—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1957 


President 
LeRoy PETERSON Madison 


President-Elect 
Gmsert L. ANDERSON Beaver Dam 


First Vice President 
DonaLp C. HoEFrt Jefferson 


Second Vice President 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 


Third Vice President 
Howarp C. Koeppen Platteville 


Executive Secretary 
H. C. WeINLICK Madison 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


LeRoy PETERSON Madison 
Grpert L. ANDERSON Beaver Dam 
DonaLp C. HoEFt Jefferson 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 
Howarp C, KoEPPEN Platteville 
CLaricE KLINE, Past President . Waukesha 


District I 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1957) .. Washburn 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1958) ...Oshkosh 


District III 
D. E. Frecp (1959) La Crosse 


District IV 
Rap Lenz (1959) Berlin 


District V 


‘Donan E. Upson (1958) .... Janesville 


District VI 
ELLEN Case (1957) Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H. C. Wemnticx ....Executive Secretary 
CHarLes U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN Publications 


. Roserr H. Muncer ...Locals Consultant 


A. W. ZELLMER Locals Consultant 
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ARTICLES 


Francis S$. Chase 7 Changes Ahead for Education 
Paul Street 10 Once Every Hundred Years 
15-22 Wisconsin State Colleges 
Harold C. Hand 31 In Hoodwinking the Public 


WEA SPECIAL 


LeRoy Peterson 6 The Fabulous Future 
23 Liability for Teachers 
23 Executive Committee Minutes 
23 Financial Summary 
24 New Retirement Legislation 


DEPARTMENTS 


Capitol Comment 
Leona Fischer Effective Organizing Principle for Learning 
Comments from the WEA Office 
Teachers May Choose 
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33 Education News 
47 Index to Advertisers 
44 Latest Books 
2 Letters 
46 Recess Time 
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The cover emphasizes the material you need to estimate your retire- 
ment benefits. You should have a statement of your STRS account, the 
Handbook of Information on your retirement system and a Social Security 
booklet from your Federal Social Security Administration District Office. 








Published the 15th of every month except June, July, and August by the 
DUCATIONAL wisconsin Education Association. Entered as second = matter oe Ma ison, 
RESS Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under provisions of Act of Congress, October 3, 
SSOCIATION 1917, Sec. 538 14, P. L. & R. 

OF The payment of $5 membership dues to the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
AMERIC tion entitles a member to attend all the meetings of the Association, to vote 
A for delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to receive the Wisconsin 

JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, $2 of each $5 is for subscription of the JouRNAL. 

The Journac is published in the interest of education and teachers will always find its columns 
open to discussions and questions of vital concern to them. Advertisers will find it one of the best 
mediums in the country. Rates will be furnished upon application. Communications should be addressed 
to THE Wisconsin JouRNAL oF Epvucation, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazine, Inc., 307 _ Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill; 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 600 E. New Hampshire, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif., 444 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





a m= WEA Executive Committee met in Association Headquarters at Madison recently. 
Pets Left to right: Don Field, La Crosse; Allan A. Anderson, Washburn; Ralph Lenz, 
Berlin; Clarice Kline, Waukesha; Ellen Case, Milwaukee; H. C. Weinlick, Madison; 
LeRoy Peterson, Madison; Irene Hoyt, Janesville; Gilbert L. Anderson, Beaver Dam; 
Donald C. Hoeft, Jefferson; Howard C. Koeppen, Platteville; P. M. Vincent, Stevens 
Point, Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh, and Donald E. Upson, Janesville, were absent. 


Pete's (age 


THE FABULOUS FUTURE 


For the American people the future will be marked by great tests of char- 
acter, wisdom, courage and stamina. This is the challenge to teachers of today 
instructing the citizens of tomorrow. Theirs will be a future of boundless poten- 
tials and enormous responsibilities. A glimpse into this future is described by 
a number of authors in The Fabulous Future.* 


1. Pilot-less aircraft for passengers is within the realm of possibility. Guided missiles will 
find civilian use in trans-continental span of distances. World travel will become common- 
place. We will have close contact with peoples of all nations. High among our goals 
must be greater mutual tolerance among nationalities and races. 


2. The sun, the tides, and the winds are certain to prove limitless sources of energy. Energy 
is likely to become almost as cheap as the unmetered air. 


. Fresh water from our briny seas will make our deserts flourish with productive vegeta- 
tion. 


. Referring to electronics and atomic energy, one well-known company recently declared, 
“All these fields are so promising that we expect to produce more in the next 10 years 
than in all the 75 years of our existence.” 


. Medical advances will add another 10 to 15 years to our life span by 1980, Cancer, 
polio and tuberculosis and an array of other diseases will become as extinct as cholera, 
typhus and other great killers of the past. 


. The average family unit will have a spendable income of $8,000 in 1980 as compared 
with $4,400 today. It is hoped this will be somewhere near the same price level. 


. Our total and school age population will continue to increase. An ever-increasing num- 
ber of teachers will be needed. The number of college teachers needed will double by 
1970 if we maintain the same student-teacher ratio. We may also have to duplicate our 
present facilities to provide for the increase. 


. Leisure, not labor, will be the big problem in the years ahead. By 1980 a 30-hour work 
week should be easily attainable by all Americans. 


9. The reduction of crime—by individuals and by nations—also deserves priority in our 
hopes and plans. The ever more plentiful supplies of food and goods, higher standard 
of living, education, and health should make the containment of violence easier during 
the next 25 years. 

10. There is no alternative to peace. History cannot repeat itself in world-wide war if civili- 
zation is to survive. 
LeRoy PETERSON, President 


* Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, Incorporated, New York. 


April 19!” 
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So far American schools have been 


responsive to the demands of the 


people, and still there are 


CHANGES AHEAD 


for 


EDUCATION 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 


Chairman, Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


HE American people thruout 
their history have held great ex- 
pectations for their schools and have 
seen them as means to the achieve- 
ment of both individual and national 
goals and aspirations. The American 
schools have been wonderfully re- 
sponsive to these demands. They 
have extended their reach downward 
and upward; they have contrived 
to enroll larger and larger propor- 
tis of the population; and they 
have constantly broadened their of- 
ferings and services in an attempt to 
minister to the new needs expressed 
by society. 
Certainly the schools have not 
realized all the hopes placed upon 











them; but, by and large they have 
been. the kinds of schools that the 
American people wanted and were 
willing to support. If they are to be 
charged with the ills of our society, 
it is only reasonable that they should 
be credited also with its virtues. It 
is not fanciful to suppose that there 
may be some relationship between 
the upward and outward extension 
of educational opportunities and our 
amazing scientific and technological 
progress. Claim can be laid also to 
a considerable share in the develop- 
ment of the work-skills which con- 
tribute to the increased productivity 
that underlies our present abun- 
dance. Probably no schools in the 


The demands for education are still growing and taking on new dimensions . . . 
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GOFS * HOW WE 
CAN HELP’ 


history of mankind have ever 
achieved so wide a range of objec- 
tives for so large a proportion of the 
population as have the schools of the 
United States. 


New Demands on Education 


The demands on education are 
still growing and taking on new di- 
mensions which constitute a more 
fundamental challenge to the schools 
than the necessity for operating with 
a shortage of both classrooms and 
qualified teachers. In essence, the 
new demands spell out the need for 
a quality education for the masses, 
which is a demand never before 
made on the schools of a nation. 
Analysis of the situation compels a 
doubt that the schools as now con- 
stituted and supported can carry 
this burden of preparing man to oc- 
cupy the new world which is emerg- 
ing from repeated applications of 
science and technology to the mate- 
rial conditions of life. 


An Expanding Culture 

Young people growing up in the 
world of today are confronted with 
the necessity of developing new con- 
cepts of distance, time and the or- 
ganization of human relationships. 
The cultural heritage which they 
need to assimilate is broader and 
richer than has been set before any 
previous generation. Moreover, the 
school’s choice of content from 
among the profusion of accumulat- 
ing knowledge is made more diffi- 
cult by lack of consensus on values 
and lack of agreement among schol- 
ars on the criteria for choice. We are 
confronted, therefore, not only with 
the need for a rather thorogoing 
examination of the curricula now 
offered in cur schools, but with the 
necessity for developing new ap- 
proaches to the selectign of content 
and the organization of learning ex- 
periences. 



























New Work Skills 


The need for curriculum recon- 
struction is also underscored by the 
increasing level of literacy and tech- 
nical skill required for effective work 
in industry, government and the pro- 
fessions. The advance of the Ameri- 
can economy is punctuated by the 
continuing destruction of low-skilled 
jobs and their replacement by jobs 
requiring highly developed techni- 
cal or managerial skills. This proc- 
ess is now being accelerated so that 
industry will be demanding fewer 
and fewer routine operators and 
ever larger numbers of men with the 
skills to design, build, install, re- 
pair and control machinery. A high 
proportion of the new jobs being 
created requires basic understand- 
ings and skills in mathematics, sci- 
ence and the arts of communication. 
Heavier demands are being made, 
too, on the ability to plan, to coor- 
dinate operations and to exercise in- 
dependent judgment. These indus- 
trial demands for highly literate 
workers are paralleled in govern- 
ment and the military services. Our 
scientific and professional occupa- 
tions now employ over five million 
persons as compared with just over 
1,200,000 in 1900; and the demand is 
still rising. 


Intercultural Communication 

There was a time when acquaint- 
ance with the elements entering into 
Western civilization would entitle 
one to qualify as an educated citizen 
of the United States. This is no 
longer true. The responsibilities of 
citizenship in our closely knit world 
demand some knowledge of many 
cultures. For our own interests, as 
well as for the sake of our obliga- 
tions to mankind, we need citizens 
who can understand how the peo- 
ples of other lands have come to 
terms with their own environments 
and, in so doing, developed institu- 
tions and systems of values different 
from ours. Educational agencies in 
the United States must set them- 
selves a goal of helping our adult 
citizens and the young people now 
growing up to understand well 
enough the peoples of Africa, Korea, 


the Middle East, or other undevel- . 


oped lands, to help them achieve 
their own proper aspirations and to 
choose membership in the free world 
thru the processes of enlightenment 
and social advance. 





The American dream is centered 
around the idea of an individual 
who is free to work out his own way 
and to determine within broad gen- 
eral limits how he will make his 
particular contribution to society. 
Not only is man to be free to chart 
his private course, but the public 
policy itself is conceived as the re- 
sultant of choices freely arrived at 
by individual members of society. 
In the conditions of the modern 
world the knowledge requisite for 
wise decisions continually increases, 
and the effects of unwise choices 
grow daily more appalling. Thus, 
the importance of wise decisions is 
heightened and at the same time 
the complexity of the interacting 





factors makes wise decisions in- 
creasingly difficult to reach. If men, 
therefore, are to be free not only 
to think their own thoughts and to 
speak their own minds, but also to 
shape public policy thru decisions 
individually arrived at, there must 
be some assurance that the free 
choices of individuals will somehow 
add up on the side of wisdom and 
the general welfare. Our chief guar- 
antee of such an outcome lies in pro- 
viding for all of our citizens a qual- 
ity of education reserved in most 
societies for a small elite group. 


Change Outstrips Prediction 


There are persons who talk of pre- 
dicating education upon the kinds 
of conditions which will be met in 
adult life by members of the rising 
generation; but, we are not wise 
enough to predict what these condi- 
tions will be. Who in 1900 could 
have predicted the hydrogen bomb, 
jet planes traveling at 2,000 miles 
per hour, color television, or the pos- 
sibility of man-made satellites circl- 








ing indefinitely in space. The rate 
of change constantly outspeeds the 
efforts of education to draw abreast 
of needs and makes futile any at- 
tempt to prepare narrowly for the 
demands of contemporary or emerg- 
ing society. 

I can see only one way out of this 
dilemma, and that is to aim for an 
education which will enable man to 
abstract from the culture the under- 
standings and skills thru whic’: to 
maintain his equilibrium in a ‘ield 
of rapidly shifting forces. The old 
argument among those who would 
have education address itself to im- 
mediate social needs and those who 
would have it beamed at the d vel- 
opment of a “liberated” mind is sow 
largely obsolete. The most imn edi- 
ate and pressing demands of ow 
times, when analyzed, will tur: out 
to be not those for narrow vocat >nal 
skills or for easy social adjustr ent, 
but for a depth of understan ling 
which will make it possible to apply 
the accumulated wisdom of the race 
to new conditions as they aris«. 
New Approaches Needed 

All that we have been saying sup- 
ports the notion that there is need 
for a thorogoing reformulation of 
the content, the method and the ad- 
ministrative organization of educa- 
tion for a!l age groups. In our world 
of magnified power and telescoped 
space and time, the peoples of the 
world jostle each other with dan- 
gerously meager understanding of 
each other’s destinations, needs, or 
intentions. They live in a constant 
state of anxiety because they do not 
understand well enough to control 
the new forces which man has u- 
leashed. Technological change has 
outrun social invention and_ the 
minds of men have not been pre- 
pared to assimilate the changes al- 
ready made, much less the even 
greater ones swarming beyond the 
horizon. 

While the demands on education 
have increased enormously, the pos- 
sibility of adapting educational pro- 
visions to emerging needs has also 
expanded greatly. The advances in 
biology, anthropology, psychology. 
and other social sciences have give 
us a new understanding of man and 
how he grows and learns. We are 
also in a much better position than 
formerly to tap the varied cultural 
resources of all the peoples o! the 
earth. Consequently, the pote tial 
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resources for the reconstruction of 
learning experiences and the prepa- 
ration of teachers are more numer- 
ous and diverse than in any previous 
period. Furthermore, the steady rise 
in national productivity and income 
makes possible the support of a 
vast!y improved program of educa- 
tion without imposing any strain on 
the economy. 

» achieve the necessary recon- 

iction of education, we must pro- 

on a broader front than pre- 
viovsly and with a wider array of 
talent than has yet been brought to 
the task. Experienced teachers who 
know at first-hand the problems en- 
countered in the education of the 
young must pool their knowledge 
with those who have had oppor- 
tunity to observe and analyze the 
work of many different teachers in 
many kinds of situations. The spe- 
cial insights into human behavior of 
the clinical psychologist must be 
mingled with the anthropologist’s 
understanding of how culture con- 
ditions learning, the sociologist’s per- 
ceptions of the complex interaction 
between the school and the society 
in which it is rooted, and the his- 
torian’s perspective on the growth 
and decline of institutions and civil- 
izations. Moreover, the choice of 
content for the learning sequences 
must be made with the active and 
enlightened assistance of mathema- 
ticians, scientists and competent spe- 
cialists from other areas of organized 


knowledge. 


Teachers for Tomorrow 


Construction of new sequences of 
learning experiences will be of little 
value unless we prepare teachers 
who have a firm grasp of the objec- 
tives to be sought and a highly de- 
veloped ability to motivate and 
guide learners. in those elements 
most essential to their own growth 
and to the demands of a changing 
society. The kinds of programs of 
teacher education which we provide 
in the next decade will condition 
the quality of American education 
for the remainder of the twentieth 
century. 

The preparation of teachers 
should be one of the most highly 
valued activities on any university 
or college campus; and institutions 
not willing to attach such value to 


. this function should disqualify them- 


selves from participation in it. The 
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evidence of valuing should be re- 
flected in staffing policies, in salaries 
and in the willingness of members of 
the faculties of many departments 
to invest their time and thought in 
the improvement of teaching. 


Research, the Bellwether 


The quality of education de- 
manded by our age cannot be 
achieved without increased em- 
phasis on systematic research and on 
measures for translating research 
findings into educational practice. 
The whole fabric of a society in 
which all men share the responsi- 
bility for public policy rests on a 
foundation of universal education. 
But, universal education is a shaky 
foundation for civic responsibility in 
the modern world unless the educa- 
tive process constantly is made more 
effective by the application of re- 
search. Students of education are 





No failure is utter so long as you 
let it teach you something. 
—ManrGARET BLAIR JOHNSTONE 

WEA Convention, Nov. 3, 1956 





aware of the need to develop the- 
ories of learning which take into ac- 
count the purposive nature of the 
human organism. They recognize the 
need for intensive and sustained re- 
search into the nature of motivation 
and learning, definition and meas- 
urement of teaching effectiveness, 
and many other problems central to 
the work of the schools. For this 
fundamental research we cannot 
rely exclusively upon the efforts of 
graduate students or the meager 
amount of time which ‘professors of 
education can set aside from 
crowded teaching schedules. In- 
stead, we need to build teams of 
highly competent researchers who 
will devote their major efforts over 
a period of-years to the construction 
and testing of hypotheses with re- 
gard to the factors influencing edu- 
cation. 

It will not do, however, to wait 
upon the development of an exact 
science of education. Application of 
the imagination to the improvement 
of teaching and the organization of 
learning experiences holds as much 
promise as the advancement of 
science. Improvement will come 
quickly, if a large number of teach- 
ers and students of education be- 
come imbued with a spirit of ex- 
perimental inquiry; and, if the prom- 


ising ideas evolved are tried out un- 
der conditions which permit care- 
ful and continuous evaluation. The 
laboratory schools on _ university 
campuses should pioneer in this 
work as they did in the period of 
the 1920’s. Many other schools 
should encourage similar attempts 
by teachers to evolve and try out 
new ideas. 

In order to reap the full benefits 
from research, improved programs 
of teacher education and curriculum 
revision, we must take steps to 
strengthen the organization and ad- 
ministration of our schools. Educa- 
tional administration today is 
fraught with difficulties which arise 
in part from the mounting demands 
on education, and in part from such 
factors as increasing enrollments, 
the shortage of qualified teachers, 
the inadequacy and inelasticity of 
school revenues, and the existence 
of many school districts too small to 
provide a modern program. 


Hope for schools equal to the de- 
mands of our times rests in a heavy 
investment of thought and an out- 
pouring of resources to make pos- 
sible drastically reorganized se- 
quences of learning experiences, new 
patterns for the organization of 
teaching personnel, and a contin- 
uous process of imaginative planning 
and systematic evaluation. To be 
truly effective our American program 
of education must be suited to the 
responsibilities citizens should as- 
sume under a democratic govern- 
ment where individual choice and 
free enterprise prevail. Furthermore, 
it must be based on the best avail- 
able knowledge of how learning 
takes place and how desirable social 
changes are produced. 

To thus bring practices in the 
schools in line with the demands of 
our times and the current state of 
knowledge about learning will add 
to the cost of maintaining the 
schools. Fortunately, the American 
economy has advanced to a point 
where doubling or tripling the ex- 
penditures for education will consti- 
tute no real drain on the national in- 
come. In fact, increased expenditures 
for education, so far from constitut- 
ing a threat to our standards of liv- 
ing, will contribute to an increasing 
standard both by creating new de- 
mands for products and services, and 
by increasing worker effectiveness 
and productivity. 





REGULARLY... 
Once Every Hundred Years 


COME to you with a proposal. 

I want us to establish a new tra- 
dition. I urge that once every hun- 
dred years, starting in 1957, the 
NEA, with all its 659,000 members 
in 24 commissions and committees, 
30 affiliate departments, and 6,000 
state and local associations thruout 
the United States and its territories, 
celebrate NEA’s birthday. 

I think there is much to celebrate. 
We've not arrived at any millennium 
yet, but just here and now it’s a good 
world to live in. It’s been a great 
century—at least as I’ve been here 
for this last 49 years of it. I'm glad 
I didn’t miss it. 


America Made Over 


America has been made over in 
our lifetime—better, but so fast some 
of us can hardly keep up with it. In 
fact, sometimes the fantastic change 
that has taken place in this incom- 
prehensibly big country gives me a 
feeling of confused frustration. I feel 
like Grandma when she saw her ‘irst 
gasbuggy. I have the story that 
when my grandmother saw her first 
automobile and was invited to ride 
somewhere in it, she responded: “No 
—if I can’t go by horse and buggy 
the way the Lord intended that | 
should, [ll not go at all.” 

The story goes that a typical De- 
troit grandmother—you know Detroit 
is now the traditional automotive 
capital of the world—had been per- 
suaded to reserve for a plane flight 


to see her daughter in Los Angeles. — 


At the last minute, however, she 
changed her mind and no amount of 
persuasion would bring her to board 
the plane—for, she said: “If I can't 
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Fantastic changes have taken place in our mode of 


living since the NEA was founded a century ago. Those 


intangible values, however, which are the roots of 


America that make life worthwhile remain constant. 


PAUL STREET 
NEA Centennial Director 


go by automobile, the way the Lord 
intended that I should, I'll not go 
at all.” 

Yes — Grandma and I have 
changed. I’m even more modern; I 
will fly. But like her I get worried 
about all this change—so obviously 
there’s no point to reviewing it. 
We've gone from cowpaths to clover- 
leaf intersections, from covered wag- 
ons to air-conditioned sky-domes, 
from bustles on women to bustles on 
automobiles, from log huts to sky- 
scrapers—and, of course, from the 
musket to the H-bomb. 


Roots of America 


Physically, we’re a quicksilver cul- 
ture if there ever was one. We just 
never stay put. Life is like a turn- 
ing kaleidoscope—nothing ever the 
same. That worries me. I get to won- 
dering what is solid in our lives. I 
get to wondering where are our 
roots. 

I get to wondering if America has 
roots. I believe she has—but I can’t 
help wondering. You know—some of 
the things that change fastest and 
grow biggest don’t last long. I get to 
wondering if America is just a rash 
of gaudy mushrooms—a kind of fire 
that sweeps thru, consuming its own 
fuel—then gone. 

Have you ever thought about that 
— about mushrooms — showy, some- 
times springing up overnight — but 
short-lived, without deep roots? 
When I see the big show of America, 
that comparison haunts me. When I 
see her jerry-built projects, her neon 
lights and gaudy dives with juke 
boxes and one-arm bandits, her win- 
a-fortune TV programs, spicy movies 


and sexy nightclubs — when | see 
these, I think of the mushrooms. 
Somehow, they don’t remind me of 
oaks. They don’t impress me as ceep- 
rooted, fundamental things that 
make a good people endure. 

Indeed, I am convinced that if 
America’s roots are in materia] things, 
she has no roots—or they are few 
and shallow. For materially America 
is ephemeral. Materially she’s a 
whimsy, a fly-by-night, a flash-in- 
the-pan—just built to last until the 
new models are out! I get to won- 
dering if deepfreezers and plasticine 
wrapping can preserve a nation—an\ 
more than embalming. 


Intangible Things 


It’s plain that if America has roots 
—and I have a deep belief that she 
has—they are not in material things; 
they are in abstractions. They are 
in intangibles—in people’s hearts—in 
their feelings, the things they be- 
lieve, the things they love, the values 
they live by! 

If the roots of America are in ma- 
terial things, our civilization is of all 
civilizations most unstable. Materi- 
ally we are an ephemeral culture- 
as the swift change about us testi- 
fies. If we have roots they are in 
certain enduring intangibles which 
it is the task of the NEA to define 
for itself and for all America during 
the centennial in 1957. 

Nineteen-fifty-seven is a time fora 
tough-minded, honest, critical but 
appreciative review of America’s cet- 
tury of experience with education. 
Let’s take a quick look. 

First, let’s be critical: There are 
many things in the century of our 
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schools I'd not want to go back to. 
The little shacks out back that some- 
how always needed another coat ‘of 
whi'ewash—the communal dipper— 
the regimented, European-type 
school which mortgaged childhood 
to preparation for life as smug, self- 
righ'eous adults thought it should 
be. |'d not even go back to the days 
whe: women had _ sub-citizenship 
stati s—to when, even in NEA meet- 
ings they were to be seen but never 
heal. I'm now for making men 
equ: | with women—but I wouldn't 
wan’ women to have to go so far 
bacl as they were even a few years 
ago. 

I'm like a sociologist I heard argu- 
ing with defenders of the “good old 
days at the NEA’s 1954 Rural Edu- 
cation Conference. He said he could 
remember a scene which was once 
common the world over: a woman 
with a water bucket—typically a 
tired, stooped woman, with one hand 
holding a squalling child across one 
hip and the other dragging a heavy 
brimming pail. He said he hadn't 
encountered that scene in America 
for years—had just seen it in India. 
‘[ don’t like that scene,” he said. “I 
hope I never see it again in Amer- 
ica—and I hope it disappears from 
the face of the earth!” 


Irwin Shepard 
1893-1912 


Durand W. Springer 
1912-1917 
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J. W. Crabtree 
1917-1935 


Fundamentals in Our Heritage 


I’m with him! There’s much none 
of us would go back to! But some 
things we must preserve. Mostly they 
are intangibles—hard to define, pre- 
cariously uncertain, but fundamental 
in our heritage. 

There’s faith—and sacrifice. 

Have you ever thought how much 
our schools depended in the begin- 
ning—and still do—upon the faith, 
blind faith that people of America 
had in education? A friend of mine 
tells of a Pennsylvania Dutch boy 
whose father and mother, poor farm 
folk, sacrificed, squeezing the soil of 
the Pennsylvania hills for every 
penny, to send their brilliant son to 
school. He went all the way—return- 
ing to visit his parents after years 
in a distant university where he'd 
got a doctorate and finally a re- 
search assignment. He and the old 
man sat down on the shack porch to 
talk—of crops and weather. They 
tried religion and politics—the old 
man in his little world—the boy, 
thanks to the old man’s sacrifice, in 
a world much broader. They were 
strangers; and the old man was 
heartbroken, to think he’d toiled to 
make his own son a foreigner to his 
own people. 


William G. Car: 
1952- 


Willard E. Givens 
1935-1952 


Forty-three people started the NEA at the 
Athenaeum in Philadelphia August 26, 1857. 
On May 31, 1956, NEA membership stood at 
659,000. When the NEA meets in Philadelphia 
June 30-July 5, 1957, it is hoped that the mem- 
bership will be at least 725,000, with 16,000 to 


25,000 attending the convention. 


There’s a common tragedy in that 
little story—but there’s a common 
glory too. For you know—that old 
Dutchman, for all his disappoint- 
ment, had done a wonderful thing, 
even if he didn’t understand it—a 
thing every teacher should regard in 
humility! He had given the world a 
better man with a fuller life. He had 
done, indeed, a far better thing than 
he could understand because he 
himself was uneducated. He had 
sacrificed in blind faith—not even 
grasping the greatness of the thing 
he was sacrificing for. 

America’s schools got their start 
on that faith. People—ignorant, su- 
perstitious in a real sense about the 
values of education, not really un- 
derstanding what education means— 
got America’s schools started. Thru 
them, we lifted ourselves by our 
own bootstraps. 


Students Sacrifice 


And students, too, sacrificed. They 
hurried with the chores; they went 
to school ashamed of their shoes and 
clothes; they worked at odd jobs and 
saved during summers; they got 
part-time work during high school 
and college—and they still do in 
America. Look at the barrack units 
on college campuses today and talk 
to GI’s who are trying to raise fami- 
lies and stay awake in classes too. 

I had the privilege a few years 
ago of casting one vote at the Amer- 
ican College Public Relations con- 
vention for a special award to a 
post-war movie, “Apartment for 
Peggy.” Some of you may remember 
it. We cited it as the best interpreta- 
tion that year of the values of edu- 
cation. It’s the story of a GI who 
wanted to be a teacher, struggling 
to go to school and have a place to 
live for his wife and the baby that 
was coming. Drawn for a time by the 
dazzle of a get-rich-quick job sell- 
ing used cars by a gyp dealer, he 
finally returns to the slow and un- 
spectacular task of educating him- 
self, when Peggy persuades him by 
her own demonstrating of faith in 
the values represented by the 
schools. That drama of a choice of 
values still goes on! There are still 
those who believe in the things 
schools stand for—in an age when 
what schools represent is in compe- 
tition with material things much 
more glamorous and spectacular. 

Faith in education—and willing- 





ness to sacrifice for it. Let’s keep it 
in America—and pray that if the 
time comes, as seems likely just now, 
that we can’t have both schools and 
gadgets, we'll have schools! 

That’s only one, just an example, 
of those intangibles we must make 
sure endure. Here’s another. 


Schools Belong to People 


Take the fact that our schools be- 
long to the people. The schools we 
inherited from Europe were aristo- 
cratic. They were esoteric, exclusive, 
set up to serve the genteel. Some of 
this character still persists in schools 
here—and much more so in some 
countries. A Dutch teacher told me 
they never think of re-examining 
their curriculum in the light of world 
change—much less consider opinions 
of parents on what their children 
should learn. They teach just what 
they did two centuries ago. Their 
courses and methods are sacred—the 
teaching profession a kind of priest- 
hood—so steeped in tradition and 
aristocratic distinctions that teachers 
of different levels can’t associate so- 
cially with each other. I know of a 
“gymnasium” and a grade school 
teacher the NEA brought here from 
abroad to visit our schools. Both 
traveled together—but the gymna- 
sium schoolmaster refused to share 
a room, or to associate with the 
grade-schoolmaster at all without 
extreme condescension. You may 
have known a college professor who 
reminds you of one of those school- 
masters—but generally we've out- 
grown that in America. 

America’s schools have progres- 
sively during the century opened 
their doors to people—have made 
teachers’ “people” and a part of the 
community. This change challenges 
our trust in people—that they, who 
originally supported the schools thru 
blind faith, will support them thru 
a faith based on understanding. We 
have moved for a century toward 
building schools for a people of un- 
derstanding. May we continue so! 
Let's preserve that intangible that 
goes with making our schools more 
democratic—schools of a democratic 
people, staffed by a democratic 


follows naturally: That we have, in 
our schools, in the teaching profes- 
sion, and indeed in all America, di- 
versity with unity. We respect the 
right to be different—-with con- 
versely, the responsibility to be loyal 
to something bigger than our differ- 
ences. We're a big, quarrelsome, 
cantankerous family in America—but 
when the chips are down, we stick 
together. More than any other group 
I can think of, the NEA represents 
this inherently indigenous American 
idea: that we can disagree on many 
things and yet have a loyalty that 
transcends our disagreements. To 
make America so—to bring its boys 
and girls up in an atmosphere where 
such is so—much depends on the 
teaching profession. 


Left: Secretary 
Irwin Shepard’s 
home in Winona, 
Minnesota, 


Be it said—and never overlooked— 
that year in and year out, for a cen- 
tury, NEA has survived as a great 
patient compromiser that has some- 
how held teachers together despite 
all their differences—held them to 
something that transcends their own 
immediate tasks—held them to dem- 
onstrate themselves the paradoxical 
practicality of diversity within unity. 
Across the breach of a Civil War, 
across the rifts of politics, economics, 
religion—across the lines of lofty per- 
sonal convictions and petty se'fish 
interests—they have somehow 
reached out to hold teachers to- 
gether. While others divided, they 
have united—yet respected the ris:hts 
of the dissenters—themselves 0. ten 
accused by both sides of lacing 


bor, Michigan, and the Press B. ild- 
ing (below) in the same city, :uc- 
cessive NEA Headquarters diving 


was Durand W. Springer’s secretary hip. 


the first official 
headquarters. 


Below: 


Malcolm Build- 
ing in Ann Ar- 


The 





Below: Secretary J. W. Crabtree began work in 
Washington, D. C., in two rooms at 1125 Fourteenth 


Street, Northwest. 


teaching profession, unafraid of the _ ; 


world outside the ivied walls. 


Diversity with Unity 


Note how these intangibles are 
linked together. Here is another. It 





Right: The Associa- 
tion’s second Wash- 
ington location was 
in the “Battleship 
Building” at 1400 
Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Northwest, at 
Thomas Circle. The 
rent was $75 a 
month, shared by 
the NEA and the 
Crabtree family, 
who lived upstairs. 


Left: In 1919 the 
NEA purchased the 
property at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest—its first 
permanent head- 
quarters—known as 
the “Guggenheim 
Mansion.” 
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conviction or being wrong, or both. 
Never committing themselves in alle- 
giance to any one segment of sgci- 
ety, the NEA has drawn bigger cir- 
cles, working with all, whatever 
their differences, in behalf of the 
schools and a better teaching pro- 
fession. Their role in preserving the 
paradoxical but absolutely essential 
principle of freedom for the loyal 
dis-enter in America is one I regard 
of ‘remendous importance. 


Trvth in Our Schools 


‘hen there’s that fundamental— 
Trvth—in our schools—and it “goes 
wit)” the others. 

Yes, we've had propaganda creep 
into our schools sometimes. Yes, we 
are prejudiced teachers—prejudiced 


Right: In 1930 a seven-story 
brick structure adjoining the 
“Guggenheim Mansion” and 
facing “M” Street, was con- 
structed. The money for the 
new building came from a 
Permanent Fund, started in 
1920 by Secretary Crabtree’s 
Life Membership drive and 
built up to $605,000 by 1930. 
The skeleton structure of this 
addition was retained in the 
new building below. 
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because we are human and neither 
machine nor divine—and we can 
only approach teaching truth. Yes— 
we know that pressures are upon us 
to teach some things and leave out 
others—and even, sometimes, to 
censor what we teach—and we have 
sometimes given in. 


But thruout the century of Ameri- 
can education, our schools have for 
the most part been staffed by free 
and independent teachers. They’re 
Baptists, Methodists, Catholics, Jews 
—even agnostics and atheists. They're 
not all Republicans or all Democrats. 
They don't have to be members of 
The Party. Most of them—those who 
will join in this Centennial celebra- 
tion—have, as I said, no commitment 
as a profession to any segment of 
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In 1953, work was begun on the new NEA Education Center. This building includes 
new units, from the ground up, on the sites of the small two-story building and the 
“Guggenheim Mansion” at the corner (both pictured in the drawing at the top of the 
page), and on the sites of the Martinique Hotel and office buildings, adjacent to the 


Mansion on Sixteenth Street, Northwest. 


The basic structure of the seven-story unit 


(pictured at the top of the page), remodeled and restyled is an integral part of the new 


structure. 
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society—but are free to teach the 
truth as they see it as individuals. 

This is why, imperfectly but gen- 
erally, year in and year out, Truth 
is a prime value held up day by day 
in American classrooms. Let’s keep 
it so. 


Schools Are for All 


Finally—and this list could go on— 
there is a great intangible in this: 
that our schools are for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. | am proud 
that the NEA’s Centennial film, “A 
Desk for Billie,” interprets this great 
intangible which I regard as the 
most essential earmark of the Ameri- 
can school. If you haven't seen the 
movie, you will. It's one for every- 
body, to show the whole world what 
we in America believe about the 
value of the individual—“even unto 
the least of these”—to remind citizens 
everywhere of something we do day 
by day in schools that is too often 
taken for granted; and to remind 
even us teachers of the glory of our 
own everyday work. This story of 
how a “gypsy” child found a desk 
“waiting just for her” wherever she 
went in America is one that just fits 
this job NEA has during 1957 of get- 
ting America to review hier school 
fundamentals. 

I could go on. These are some 
examples of the intangibles it is our 
job to seek out, define and reinforce 
in the hearts of all of us during the 
Centennial. We have 28 committees 
assigned to as many big projects 
that make up our Centennial pro- 
gram. But this, the biggest assign- 
ment of all, puts everybody on a 
committee that has the biggest chal- 
lenge of all. 

Of course there are more cen- 
turies coming. I figure if I can do a 
fair job with NEA on this one, I 
ought to be a choice candidate for 
the same assignment a hundred years 
from now, with a raise. You wait 
and see. 

But I’m not really predicting—just 
hoping and believing. I hope and 
believe that, if we do a good job of 
this Centennial, there'll still be, cen- 
turies from now: 

le Faith in education and willing- 
ness to sacrifice for it. It looks some- 
times as though our enthusiasm for 
gadgets and razzle-dazzle will 
swamp that faith—but I believe! 

2. People’s schools—and a demo- 
cratic profession that is not afraid, 
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so that it must hide behind curtains 
and gowns of ritual, or pompous ivy 
walls, or any other substitutes for 
iron curtains. I know teachers who 
still hesitate—but I believe! 


3. Diversity with unity—teachers 
who argue and disagree and think 


their ideas are more important than 
... than anything except some 
things bigger than all our differ- 
ences, I hope American teachers may 
never have a professional lockstep, 
that they will never be regimented, 
but that they will always have big, 
unifying loyalties—that they will set 
such an example in classrooms for 
generations to come. 

4, And truth! 

I don't know where we're going 
with machines for teaching. I think 
they can be a lot of help. I hope we 
have many more audio-visual aids. 
I'd like cinerama in the classroom, 
and all sorts of intercom systems. 


Looking into the Future 

I've tried sometimes to envisage 
the school of the future. I like these 
new schools we're building—their 
clean simplicity, their open frankness 
in being built for boys and girls. It 
recreates my faith in America—in 
the fundamental responsibility of the 
people—every time I see one. But I 
suppose they're nothing compared to 
what we'll have a century or two 
from now. 


I suppose schools, houses too, ‘may 
be suspended in space somehow, 
clear of all those conservative grand- 
mas who still insist on automobiles. 
I can imagine those teenagers’ jet- 
propelled hot-rods parked in layers 
just outside that space-suspended 
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principal's office—and flying deep- 
freezers coming by to drop off 
staples for the cafeteria. There’s no 
limit to what they may do. 

Take desks, for instance. I think 
there could be a lot of improvement 
in desks. I can conceive of a lazy- 
Susan type, for instance, with private 
built-in signals to teacher so you 
wouldn’t need to raise your hand— 
and you could spin it to choose the 
book you want—and, somehow, I 
hope they still use books—or a micro- 
scope or spectroscope, or a calculat- 
ing machine, if we're going to learn 
how to use those things. I think 
everything, especially desks, could 
have a lot of improvement. 

But whatever they do—if there are 
any gypsy kids, and a Billie Davis 
comes to school to enroll, I hope 
they have a teacher there to wel- 
come her—a warm-blooded, human 
teacher, free to tell students the truth 
as she sees it—even if it can never 


be the “perfect” truth. I hope they 
won't make the teacher an agent of 
any party, or just a button pusher 
to operate a machine that grinds out 








canned concepts of the “truth.” I 
hope too that young Americans of 
tomorrow won't be instructed by 
robots or souped- up univacs, but by 
real, human teachers who can have 
feelings of humility before the truth. 

5. And—as I said, if a Billie Davis 
comes in, I hope that, as teachers in 
my day did, they'll give her a desk 
of her own. And I hope that it won’t 
be just some old beaten-up twentieth 
century desk they're about ready to 
throw away. I hope they give Billie 
just as good a desk as anybody else’s 
in the room, the way teachers did 
in the century to which I'm proud 


- to have belonged. 


You see—I'm really old-fashioned 
about some things! 

I like to think that in 2057, when 
some group like this one decides 


someone from NEA ought to be jn- 
vited to whoop things up for an 
NEA Bicentennial celebration, there 
may be some great-grandson — per- 
haps by the name of Street, the cur- 
rent Mrs. Street is hoping—who wil] 
drive or fly or be rocketed across the 
country to you—and say: “It’s been 
a great century!” and I can imagine 
hearing Great-granddaughter Street, 
scheduled to hop to Timbuctu to 
visit a few days with her daughter, 
asserting her loyalty to fundamentals 
by saying: “Go in one of those jets 
or flying saucers? No—if I can’t go 
in one that has wings and a pro»el- 
ler the way the Lord intended ‘hat 
[I should, I'll not go at all!” 


What's my point? It is that w aile 
there is change in material, sup>rf- 
cial things, underneath we Ameri- 
cans are—and I believe can continue 
to be—the same in our hearts. 

If we can do a good job with the 
NEA Centennial—if we can pres«rve 
and strengthen the underlying, in- 
tangible values that have made us 
the great nation we now are—if we 
can keep intact such principles as 
those I have mentioned, that repre- 
sent the best in us: our faith in edu- 
cation; our faith in people; our pa- 
tience with differences, but higher 
loyalty; our reverence for truth and 
jealousy for our freedom to teach it 
as we see it; and our open door to 
all God’s children alike—I say, if we 
preserve these, I predict that it will 
become a tradition that regularly, 
once every hundred years, century 
in and century out, the NEA will 
celebrate its anniversary. 

And who knows—perhaps some 
day when they tell the Good Lord 
it’s time for Doomsday, and that the 
NEA Centennial will have to be 























called off, He may say: “Call off the 
Centennial? No—if we can’t hold 
Doomsday and still let the teac! ers 
celebrate the way I always inten: ed, 
we'll not hold it at all.” 
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to be , and a heavily wooded 159-year-old demonstration 


Attending college in the summer is an experience forest. 
that thousands of state teachers look forward to with 
anticipation. Classrooms and libraries are not quite so 
crowded, dormitories have rooms available, and _jro- 
fessors and visiting lecturers have more time to chat 
informally with students. 


Art students will live in dormitories and attend 
classes at “The Clearing” at Ellison Bay. Courses in 
design and drawing and painting under the supervi- 
sion of two State College art teachers are offered for 
a total of six undergraduate college credits. “The Clear- 

Campus walks wind over wide green lawns shaded ing” is 120 wooded acres on a rocky bluff overlooking 
by lovely spreading trees. Classes often move out-of- the water of Green Bay. 
doors and picnics, hiking, swimming parties, tennis 


, ; : yn ni “e ses é ‘ 2 two northern work- 
inatches and field trips unite to keep students outside. On nine campuses and at the two northern wos 


shops Wisconsin students will begin to gather in June. 






Leading educators visit campus for workshops and They come to learn, to do, to listen and to enjoy cul- 
lectures. Nationally known authorities in all fields, in- tural activities under the supervision of qualified teach- 
off the cluding music and drama, present programs which are ers. They will take with them more than credits or a 
- fold & Cntertaining and educational. degree, important as such things are, when summer 
oo , R “ _ school is over. 
ac} ers In the pleasant environment of a Wisconsin State 


enc ed, ff College Summer Session credits are earned for a degree. Join the thousands of students who-are planning 
At Superior, La Crosse, and Stout graduate work is for a summer at college now. 
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Eau Claire 
June 17-July 26 


ISCONSIN State College at 

Eau Claire enables the stu- 
dent to combine six weeks of learn- 
ing with a vacation in Wisconsin's 
beautiful northland. 


MORE THAN 80 DIFFERENT 
COURSES OFFERED 


Many Courses to Meet Needs: 


1. Elementary teachers working 
toward the degree or the di- 
ploma. 

2. Secondary teachers needing 
special work on majors or 
minors. 

3. Students wishing to begin col- 
lege work. 

. Liberal Arts graduates desiring 
to qualify for teaching. 

5. Students wishing courses in 
many Pre-Professional Fields. 

3. Courses for college students 
wishing to adjust irregularities 
or “catch-up” on work missed. 

. Courses—“Just-For-The-Fun-Of- 
It”. 


Special offerings during 1957 
Summer Session: 

1. The High School Forensic 
Workshop (For high school 
teachers of Forensics, Debate 
and Drama). 

2. Elementary Art Workshop. 

3. Remedial Reading Workshop. 

. Courses approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
for Teachers of the Mentally 
Retarded: 


a. Psychology of the Mentally 
Retarded Child, 

. Design and Crafts for the 
Mentally Retarded, 

c. Remedial Reading for the 
Mentally Retarded. 

5. “Behind-the-Wheel Driver Edu- 
cation.” 

3. Travel Credit—South American 
Tour. 

. Library Science Courses ( Meets 
certification needs ). 

. Workshops and Enriched Pro- 
grams in Elementary Science. 

. Opportunities for STUDENT 
TEACHING (Limited number 
accepted ). : 

. Kindergarten Methods and a 
program to qualify for Kinder- 
garten teaching. (Limited en- 
rollment). 

11. Observation of Modern Educa- 
tional Methods. 


For further information and a 
complete schedule of classes write 
to: 

Dr. Lester M. EMANS 

Director of the 1957 Summer 

Session 
Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


La Crosse 


June 17-July 26 Undergraduate 
June 17-August 9 Graduate 


BALANCED offering of courses 
in almost all academic areas 
and a generous selection of courses 
in education is scheduled for stu- 
dents interested in attending Wis- 


Panel discussions often encourage all students to present ideas on the topic. 


consin State College at La Crosse 
during the 1957 Summer Session. 


Departments in which course of- 
ferings are available are Art, Educa- 
tion, English, Geography, History, 
Social Science, Mathematics, Music. 
Science, Speech and Physical Educa- 
tion. Most of the courses are planned 
to meet the needs of elementary and 
rural teachers who will comprise the 
major part of the enrollment. 


As usual, a series of Enrichn:ent 
Days will add professional flavor ind 
entertainment to the program. The 
1957 theme is: “The Teacher \Vho 
Knows is the Teacher Who Grows.” 
During the week of June 24 the om- 
phasis will be on textbooks and ma- 
terials;* July 8, Mathematics; nd 
July 15, the Creative Teacher ind 
the Gifted Child. Those intere:ted 
should write for exact dates and 
cther details. 

Integrated courses in Geograjhy- 
History and History-Literature will 
be offered. The former will give at- 
tention to Africa and its current 
problems. The latter. will stress both 
history and literature in America 
since World War I. 

The usual opportunities for obser- 
vation and practice teaching in the 
elementary grades will be provided. 
A one-room rural demonstration 
school will be in session on the 
campus. 

Two two-week concentrated 
courses in Driver Education will be 
offered as follows: 


Basic course—June 3—14—2 credits 
Advanced course—June 17-28—2 credits 


Division of Graduate Studies 


The Division of Graduate Studies 
will offer courses in the following 
fields: Great Issues in Society, Great 
Ideas, Integrated Arts, Guidance in 
Human Development, Outdoor Edu- 
cation, Planning Programs and Facil- 
ities in Physical Education, Admin- 
istration of the Physical Education 
Program, Practicum in Athletics, and 
Seminar in Physical Education. The 
courses are planned both for these 
desiring to earn Master of Science 
degrees in Physical Education at La 
Crosse, and others who may wish to 
take the less specialized offerings 
and transfer credits elsewhere to 
graduate schools. 

Those interested in La Crosse 
summer session work may write to 
the Admission Office, Wisconsin 
State College at La Crosse. 
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Oshkosh 


Jure 14 to July 26 . 


N ADDITION to regular course 

offerings leading to degrees in 
education or liberal arts, several aca- 
demic, professional and social fea- 
tures have been added to the 1957 
Summer Session at Wisconsin State 
Coilege, Oshkosh. These features in- 
clue: 

A Corrective Reading Clinic: A 
Reading Laboratory will be estab- 
lished for research purposes and for 
the further training of experienced 
teachers. The most important func- 
tion of the clinic will be to provide 
training for teachers concerned with 
the diagnosis and correction of read- 
ing disabilities. 

Elementary and high school stu- 
dents of normal intelligence will be 
studied for corrective work by mem- 
bers of the clinic taking the course 
for credit. Case studies will be made 
for the students in the clinic for the 
purpose of remedying their defi- 
ciencies. 

Practice will be given in the use 
of instruments for vision testing, 
rate control, oral and reading diag- 
nosis, and informal diagnostic read- 
ing tests. 


Swimming Courses: Since the com- 
pletion of the new Health and Physi- 
cal Education Building, which 
houses a swimming pool, swimming 
courses have become popular at the 
college. Students interested in such 
courses may enroll in a swimming 
course in lieu of either Physical Edu- 
cation 13 or Physical Education 14. 

A Conservation Workshop: A con- 
servation workshop (Geography 
229), which will take students to 
points of interest and study, will be 
offered to students who have com- 
pleted a general conservation course, 
or who are currently enrolled in Con- 
servation 228. The field work, which 
this course offers, is designed to 
show how conservation principles 
can be implemented in the class- 
room. 

Student Teaching or Seminar in 
Curriculum and Teaching: Students 
who have reached the stage of stu- 
dent teaching will be able to do su- 
pervised practice teaching during 
the summer session. In lieu of stu- 
dent teaching, a seminar will be 
available for those students who have 
had three years of highly satisfac- 
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Well equipped laboratories at the colleges provide the means for experimentation. 


tory teaching and who are within 24 
credit hours of graduation from a 
four year course. This seminar may 
be taken in lieu of student teaching 
for either three or four credits. 

Elementary Courses for Second- 
ary Education Graduates: Because 
of the increasing demand for upper 
grade teachers, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has out- 
lined a curriculum of 30 semester 
hours which will qualify a second- 
ary education graduate to teach in 
the upper elementary grades (5-8). 
This program will be offered this 
summer. 

Professional Education Day: A 
professional education, which will 
have the characteristics of a “minia- 
ture WEA convention” will be one 
of the highlights of the 1957 Sum- 
mer Session. The program will in- 
clude keynote speakers and _sec- 
tional meetings. Norman Clayton, 
popular director of community sing- 
ing, will be present. The program is 
scheduled for June 26. 

Special Lectures, Assemblies, So- 
cial Affairs: Each week during the 
summer session, at least one special 
event is scheduled for the cultural 
growth or the social enjoyment of 
the student body. Two of the social 
highlights will be a mixer-reception 
scheduled for June 20 and an all 
school picnic scheduled for July 11. 


For further information write to 
Director of Summer Session, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


Platteville 


June 17-July 26 


HE 1957 Summer Session cur- 

riculum at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Platteville has been arranged 
to meet the needs of teachers in ele- 
mentary, secondary and rural 
schools. Specialized courses in agri- 
culture and industrial arts have been 
included in this program, and 
courses in these fields can be 
arranged. 


A total of 85 courses has been 
scheduled, plus special conferences, 
workshops and clinics. Included in 
the schedule are 13 courses seldom 
offered during the summer session. 

Seldom Offered Courses: Physical 
Education for the Elementary 
Teacher, Teaching English in the 
Upper Grades, Soil and Water Con- 
servation (for rural and elementary 
teachers ), Art History and Apprecia- 
tion, Guidance in the Elementary 
Grades, Remedial Reading, Pen Let- 
tering, Adolescent Psychology, His- 
tory of the Near and Middle East, 
History of the American Civil War 
and Reconstruction, School Library 
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Administration, Home Planning and 
Furnishing, and Geography of 
Europe. 


Library Laboratory School 


The modernistic library-laboratory 
school building contains many spe- 
cial facilities, including an audio vis- 
ual aids room, a periodical room, 
several seminar rooms and a fine arts 
room. 

Summer Session students will be 
able to make excellent use of the 
complete and up-to-date library fa- 
cilities. They will also have the op- 
portunity to see laboratory classes in 
operation. Each classroom is 


equipped with one way glass obser- 
vation rooms. 


Recreation 

On-campus activities will include 
a variety of entertaining assembly 
programs by professional talent, 
square dancing, coffee. and punch 
hours, an all-college picnic, plus 
physical recreation. 

Noon-hour organ concerts, a game 
night, and a trip to Milwaukee to 
see the Milwaukee Braves in action 
are also tentatively planned. 


Housing 


Brigham Hall, the modern resi- 
dence for women on the WSCP 
campus, will again be open for the 
summer session. The rates will be 


$36 per person for the six weeks for 
a double room or $48 for the session 
if one person occupies the room. Ad- 
vance registration will be accepted 
with deposits of $15. 

Men students wishing to room for 
the six weeks may live at the Men’s 
Dormitory. Rates are $27 per person 
for the six weeks. 


Fees 

The total fee for the summer ses- 
sion is $45, including the $35 state 
incidental fee and a $10 student ac- 
tivity and Union assessment. 

For further information write to 
Dr. Milton Longhorn, Director of 


Summer plays offer 
experience in acting 
and in coaching. 


the Summer Session, Wisconsin State 
College, Platteville, Wisconsin. To 
facilitate registration it is recom- 
mended that students who have 
questions concerning credits or 
courses contact Dr. Longhorn before 
June 17. 
e 


Superior 


June 17-July 26 
—August 9 


WIDE range of studies and ex- 
periences awaits students who 
attend the 1957 summer session at 
Wisconsin State College at Superior. 
About 80 courses covering 18 pro- 
fessional fields are available to both 
graduate and undergraduate | stu- 


dents. In addition, a three-week field 
trip to the vast, wide West will com. 
bine the dual thrills of learning and 
traveling. 


Furthermore, a well-planned reec- 
reational program will be in opera- 
tion to help students spend their 
leisure hours with profit. 

Picnics, parties, teas and trips to 
interesting nearby spots are planned 
for the summer session so as to best 
utilize the colorful lake and forest 
country around Superior. Yet close 
to all this rustic charm is the mcetro- 
politan center of Duluth, Minn. 
which offers all the advantages of a 
big, modern-day city. Northern \Vis- 
consin is truly a cool and delig) tful 
vacation land for study. 


Other important cultural aspects 
of the summer program at Superior 
State include special lectures and 
programs by distinguished guest 
speakers, concerts and dramatic 
productions. 

Assembly programs held thriuout 
the six weeks also will add greatly 
to the student’s appreciation of the 
fine arts. Among the important guest 
speakers this year will be Dr. Milton 
Pella, an expert on elementary school 
science; Ernest Fiedler, director of 
the National Gallery of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and G. Lloyd Schultz, 
Wisconsin’s music and art supervisor 
for elementary schools. 

Out of the nearly 80 offerings in 
the 1957 Summer Session, the 
teacher, liberal arts student, and the 
graduate student will find a wide 
range of specialties. They may select 
a variety of course work from Art, 
Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Ed- 
ucation, English, Geography and 
Geology, History, Library Science. 
Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Political Science, Sociology, Speech 
and Student Teaching. 

An integral part of the teaching 
program at Superior State is the 
Campus Demonstration School. It 
provides opportunities for practice 
teaching as well as for observing 
youngsters in kindergarten and up 
thru the ninth grade. The theme of 
the 1957 Summer Sesson program at 
the Demonstration School is “Amer- 
ica’s Neighbors in an Air Age.” 

Again this year as in the past, spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to the 
graduate school program. It is de- 
signed for both the teacher who 
wishes to improve his competence 
and effectiveness in the classroom 
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m- supervisor, or consultant who desires 
and to further his professional growth. 
For the successful implementation 
1 of the summer school program at 
era: Superior State a highly trained group 
their of experts and teachers will be on 
han l. For the 1957 program, some 
s to 36 t-achers will be in attendance on 
ned the Superior campus, including such 
best visi ing educators and scholars as 
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close prin cipal, Minneapolis; Margaret 
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linn., cati-n, lowa State Teachers College; 
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Wibs- of act, Albany, N. Y., State College: 
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yerior Ove S. Olson, professor of education, Study and conference areas are available for intensive work in Summer Sessions, 
and Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
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ruout [J miles and 13 states, highlighting want to take special courses to help The Curriculum Laboratory will 
reatly such famous spots as San Francisco, you in your vocation. be open daily to permit examination 
f the J Hollywood, the Grand Canyon, Mt. You May Take Advantage of = — a —— . ee 
guest 7 Rushmore, Denver, and others. It Those Special Features ions in the educational neld. 
Ailton #@ will carry two to three credits in s Driver Education qualifies the stu- 
school 7% veography. Professor Thorpe M. Workshop in reading and lan- dent to teach the course in high 
tor of @ Langley is in charge. guage arts. A number of visiting school. It will be under the direc- 
Wash- The undergraduate session lasts specialists will take part in the work- tion of an instructor with special 
hultz. six weeks at Superior State, while shop. Among them are Dr. Mary C. training and experience in teaching 
rvisor the graduate program runs from six _-* “ balay — the course. 
y § e « ve. y> ’ 7 ‘ ' 
sin Rut weak summer school De Duane C. Spretrback of the Stent Teaching from, nursery 
» te Be we eae Bate Diector State University of Iowa, Wisconsin willis he res foe ig . pe 
ad the Hi summer School. Wisconsin State State Supervisor Martha Kellogg, Dr. pi “ap EO Se Se ee ee 
wide College Superior. Guy Bond of the University of Min- '™ ae SORCROOM. 
select . nesota, and Dora V. Smith of the The Audio-Visual Program will be 
n Art, @ University of Minnesota. offered to those who wish to improve 
y, Ed- ‘i Psycho-Educational Clinic, ofter- their knowledge of techniques and 
y and R F I] ing an opportunity to observe and materials in this field. 
sience, iver Gus 
ation, 9% June 17 to July 26 pe Tim | F . 
speech i Dy IVER FALLS has designed its | ) 
a Summer Session to offer you an 
aching ipportunity to share a rich heritage 
is the B if g3 years of experience in educat- 
ool. tt ing teachers for Wisconsin and the 
ractice HF ation, 
serving 
ind uP You Will Benefit if You Are 
eme of |. A student who wishes to shorten the 
ram at time required to earn a degree or cer- 
“Amer: tificate. 
e.” 2. A teacher who wants to study and ob- 
st, spe Bh, serve recent educational development. 
the W A teacher who wishes to qualify in an 
to area where she does not now have suffi- 
is de- cient training. 
sy who 4 A teacher who needs additional credit 


to renew her teaching certificate. 
. The holder of a liberal arts degree who 
wants to qualify for a teaching position. 
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Observation areas offer opportunity to watch 
classes in action. 


Core Curriculum Program offers 
opportunity for observation and 
study in the upper elementary 
grades. 

Coaching Clinic will feature some 
of the nation’s top-flight basketball 
and football coaches in the eighth 
annual session June 13-15. 


A Program for Entertainment 
and Relaxation 

The Summer Session at River Falls 
allows time out for play and enter- 
tainment. Weekly square dancing, 
golf at the municipal golf course, in- 
door and outdoor swimming, tennis 
and volley ball are included in a 
well-planned sports program. Fac- 
ultvy and students enjoy an all-school 
picnic. 

In addition, an outstanding group 
of artists will appear on campus for 
the summer convocation series. 

This year’s program includes such 
outstanding programs as: 

1. Margaret Moreland, Pianist. 

2. Irv Wermont, Mentalist. 

3. Oliver Colbentson, Violinist. 

4. John Metcalfe, Lecturer. 

5. John Jacob Niles, Folk Singer. 

For a copy of the 1957 Summer 
Session Bulletin, or additional infor- 
mation about the program, write: 
Dr. L. G. Stone, Summer Session 
Director, Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Stout 


June 24-August 2 
August 5—August 16 
(Post Session ) 
TOUT STATE COLLEGE will 
this year offer a post session of 
two weeks in addition to the regular 
Summer Session of six weeks. Regis- 


20 


tration for the regular Summer Ses- 
sion takes place on Monday, June 24. 
Specialized courses in Home Eco- 


nomics and Industrial Education will 


be available at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, as well as a 
broad choice of such General Edu- 
cation areas as English, social sci- 
ence, science, psychology and 
speech. 

Because of the lengthened Sum- 
mer Session, a graduate student can 
complete a Master of Science at 
Stout by attending four sessions. 
Formerly a minimum of five sum- 
mers was required. 

Undergraduates who attend three 
Summer Sessions and carefully 
choose their courses during those 
sessions may shorten by almost a 
full year the time required to earn 
a Bachelor of Science degree. 


Home Economics 


The Division of Home Economics 
of Stout State College has again ar- 
ranged to bring to the campus two 
internationally-known educators. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, founder and 
director of the American Institute of 
Family Relationships, and Roy E. 
Dickerson, executive secretary of the 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, 
will direct a one-week workshop on 
Family Relationships and Mental 
Health. This workshop will precede 
the regular summer school and will 
be held June 17-21. 

During the regular six weeks sum- 
mer school a full program of courses 


in all fields of Home Economics will 
be offered. Of special interest to 
graduate students are two courses: 


Supervision in Home 
Economics Teaching 


A graduate course planned for ex- 
perienced teachers. It includes a con- 
sideration of the role of the cadet 
center in preparing Home Econom- 
ics teachers, responsibilities of per- 
sons involved, orientation, guidarice 
and evaluation of student teach«rs. 


Modern Trends in Food Preparation 


A graduate course concerned with 
up-to-date information and_ tech- 
niques in the field of. food prep:ra- 
tion. 

Of special interest to undergra \u- 
ates are the following two cour: °s: 
Home Equipment 

Stresses the selection, operat on, 
uses and care of home equipment 
and special consideration of eq):ip- 
ment needs in Home _ Econon.ics 
laboratories. 

Food and Equipment Demonstration 

Provides specialized training in 
planning and giving demonstrations: 
includes active supervised participa- 
tion. 


Industrial Education 


The Industrial Education Division 
of the college is calling special atten- 
tion to two courses, both to be offered 
in the post session, August 5-16. 

Plastics: Open to students on both 
the undergraduate (at least junior 
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standing) and graduate level and 
furnishing actual experience in de- 
signing of projects in plastics; con- 
structing of necessary forms, models, 
jigs and fixtures; and forming, lami- 
nating and casting a variety of 
plastics. 

Project Development: A workshop 
offering actual laboratory experience 
in the design and development of 
projects for industrial arts courses. 


Professional Courses 


Thru a cooperative arrangement 
between the college and the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, a representative group of 
educational leaders will be on cam- 
pus thruout the Summer Session. 
They will join members of a regular 
faculty to provide a variety of pro- 
fessional offerings. 


Driver Education 


Driver Education, to be offered 
from August 5 to August 16, carries 
two semester credits. Both the basic 
unit (for those desiring certification ) 
and the advance unit (for those 
wishing additional training) are 
scheduled. These Driver Education 
courses are arranged thru a coopera- 
tive agreement with the Wisconsin 
Division of the American Automo- 
bile Association. Either the basic or 
the advanced Driver Education unit 
may be completed for either under- 
graduate or graduate credit. 


Summer Session Bulletin 


Write immediately to Dr. JoHN A. 
Jarvis, Director of Summer Session, 
Stout State College, Menomonie, 


. Wisconsin. Your summer session bul- 


letin is ready for you now. 
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Students are given 

a chance to try and 
also to improve their 
skills. 


Stevens Point 
June 16-July 25 


ISCONSIN State College at 

Stevens Point offers courses 
leading to two and three year di- 
plomas in Rural Education and the 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Ele- 
mentary or Secondary Education 
and in Letters and Science. Students 
previously enrolled in the Bachelor 
of Education program may continue 
work toward that degree. 


In addition to extensive offerings 
in education and in academic fields, 
several special study programs are 
available. One innovation this year 
is a Workshop in Outdoor Educa- 
tion. It is designed to help schools 
and teachers in their planning for 
school camping and other outdoor 
education work. School camping, 
field trips, crafts, nature study and 





conservation of natural resources 
will be included. Staff members from 
the art, conservation and physical 
education departments will conduct 
the workshop. A total of six credits 
may be earned in those subject areas. 
There will be some all-day field trips 
and two all-night camp outs. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 25 students. Res- 
ervations may be sent to Clyde 
Hibbs, Conservation Department. 


Three credit workshops in elemen- 
tary education will be offered in sci- 
ence, social studies and conservation 
education. Graduates of primary 
courses may take six credits in kin- 
dergarten during the summer session 
in order to qualify for certification 
as kindergarten teachers. The Cam- 
pus Elementary School will be open 
during the summer and students may 
do directed teaching to meet re- 
quirements for a degree. 

A field course in geography and 
history will run concurrently with 
the 1957 Summer Session. The trip 
will be under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Crow of the History Depart- 
ment and Robert T. Anderson of the 
Geography Department. The class 
will tour Eastern and Southeastern 
United States by means of an air- 
conditioned Greyhound bus. Three 
credits will be earned in geography 
and three in history. Enrollment will 
be limited to the first 35 registrants. 
The cost of the trip will be about 
$190 plus the regular $45 summer 
session fee. One week will be spent 
on campus prior to the trip, three on 
the road and two on campus in cul- 
mination activities. For further in- 
formation contact the Director of 





Visual aid classes show the teachers the latest in equipment and methods. 





Numerous trips, both near and far, provide 
recreation for students. 


the Summer Session or Professor 
Robert Anderson. 

Assembly entertainments featur- 
ing outstanding talent will be pre- 
sented weekly. Special tours to 
points of interest and a summer ses- 
sion picnic are being planned. Vari- 
ous social events will add to the en- 
joyment of those in summer school. 

Dormitory facilities are available 
for men, women and married stu- 
dents. Room only or board and room 
may be secured. Textbooks are fur- 
nished free. Students are invited to 
use the facilities of our fine new col- 
lege library. 

Summer school bulletins will be 
mailed about April 1 to students 
who were in school during the 1955 
or 1956 Summer Sessions. Others 
may write for a bulletin. Students 
who desire to avoid delay on reg- 
istration day should write for ad- 
vance approval from the director 
for courses selected. The fee for the 
summer session is $45. For further 
information write DEAN GorDoN 
HAFERBECKER, Director of the Sum- 
mer Session. 

& 


Whitewater 
June 17 to July 26 


ISCONSIN STATE COL- 

LEGE at Whitewater wel- 
comes you to the 1957 Summer Ses- 
sion which begins on Monday, June 
17, and closes on Friday, July 26. A 
total of six credits may be earned 
toward a degree during the six weeks 
summer session. 

The summer session offers: 


1. An opportunity to complete 
course work for certification in: 


a. Kindergarten, primary, elementary 
or rural education. 


b. Business education for secondary 
teachers of business education. 
c. Secondary education for teachers 
of the usual academic courses, 
2. A chance to complete work for 
a degree. 
3. Clinics, exhibits and recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Some features of special interest 
to teachers to be offered at White- 
water this summer include: 


1. A child growth and mental 
health workshop for six credits. 
This workshop will be of spe- 
cial interest to teachers of 
handicapped children who wish 
heln in this field. The workshop 
is limited to experienced teach- 
ers with at least two courses in 
psychology. Interested people 
are requested to write to the 
Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, as enrollment will be 
limited. 

2. Library courses will be avail- 
able for those teachers wishing 
to qualify for a librarian’s cer- 
tificate. 

3. A course in personal use typing 
will be offered for elementary 
and secondary teachers who 
wish to learn how to type. 

4. Several conferences including: 
a. June 25—“How Might We Im- 

prove the Teaching of Safety 
Education in Our Schools?” 

. July 9—“How Might We Make 
Better Use of Community Re- 
sources in Our Schools?” 

>, July 16—“What is the Place of 
Religious and Moral Training in 
Public Schools?” 

These sessions will be open to 

both students and off-campus 

guests. All sessions begin at 

10:15 A.M. 


. A special convocation on “Meet- 
ing Reading Problems in Our 
Schools” which will feature 
Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson of Chi- 
cago. Other interesting convo- 
cations will include musica] and 
dramatic productions. 

. A program of recreation for 
those interested as well as short 
field trips to points of interest 
in the Whitewater area has 
been arranged. 

. The usual Tuesday moriing 
“Kaffee-Klatsche”, a specia' so- 
cial feature of the Whitew iter 
campus, when students and 
faculty may become bitter 
acquainted. 


Whitewater State College will 
sponsor two field trips this sum ner. 
The first will be a field trip “Arc ind 
the World” under the directio:: of 
Clay Daggett. The trip will be n ade 
during the months of July and 
August. 


The second is a field trip to Al iska 
during the month of August under 
the direction of Dr. Charles Mor- 
phew. Both field trips will carry up 
to six credits toward graduation. For 
further information, write to Mr. 
Daggett or Dr. Morphew at the 
college. 


The Summer Session catalog will 
be available about April 1. Students 
are requested to list courses desired 
prior to registration on a form found 
in the catalog. Those wishing fur- 
ther information or a catalog are re- 
quested to write to: 

Dr. R. C. WittiaMs, President, or 


Dr. A. I. WINTHER, Director, Sum- 
mer Session 


Teas, coffee-breaks, social hours, whatever they are called, are welcomed interludes. 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes ; 


January 11, 1957, Milwaukee 
Summary 


1956 Committee 


Accepted Treasurer’s report. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Accepted and placed on file the 
1956 Audit Report. 

Heard a very encouraging report 
on NEA and WEA membership. 


1957 Committee 


Authorized the President, Presi- 
dent-Elect, Past President, lst Vice 
President, Executive Secretary, NEA 
Director, Wisconsin Member of the 
NEA Resolutions Committee, the 
representatives from District I and 
VI to be delegates to the NEA con- 
vention in Philadelphia on June 30- 
July 5 with round trip first class fare 
and $90 expenses. 

It was agreed, if NEA member- 
ships increase, that the Chairman of 
the Centennial Committee be se- 
lected as the next delegate. 

The Committee endorsed the Re- 
tirement Committee’s action on the 
Governors Retirement Study Com- 
mission’s proposals with the follow- 
ing four amendments. 


I. The GRSC proposal on disa- 
bility for teaching be changed 
from $25 per month to $100. 

. The following statement on 
contractual rights be included 
in the law: “The rights of the 
members to benefits provided 
under the state plan will be 
contractual in nature and no 
change may be made by sub- 
sequent legislation which will 
impair the present or prospec- 
tive rights of persons then 
members of the system.” 

. Introduce an amendment 
which would permit with- 
drawal of funds without loss 
of state deposits. 

IV. 1. Minimum guarantees 
would be frozen as of the 
date of transfer. 

2. Years subsequently taught 
would count toward mini- 
mum guarantees but would 
not increase them. 

. Salaries on the date of 
transfer would be used to 
determine guarantees. 

. After date of transfer the 
payment of 414% of salary 
and OASI would apply. 
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Liability of Teachers for Accidents 


AN you as a teacher be held liable for injury to pupils in your 

charge? The answer is YES. It is a rule of law that a teacher is 
held personally liable for injury to pupils caused by the teacher's 
negligence. A teacher could find himself involved in a costly lawsuit 
if a pupil is injured and he is accused of failing to exercise reasonable 
care in performing his duties as a teacher. Even though the charge 
is dismissed and the courts find the teacher is not at fault, the teacher 
has been put to considerable expense and inconvenience. What teacher 
can afford the cost of a lawsuit even if the case is dismissed? A more 
frightful thought follows; what if the courts find the teacher negli- 


gent and holds him liable? 





In view of this personal liability of the teacher many school boards 
are protecting their teachers by providing liability insurance covering 
all employees of the system. This is a worthwhile project which should 
be adopted by all school boards. The 1953 Legislature authorized 
school district officials to spend money for this purpose. 


It is a fact of law that no school district or municipality is liable 
for the negligent acts of its teachers or other employees unless made 
so by statute. Except for transportation injuries, school districts in 
Wisconsin have not been made liable for pupil injuries. 

Who then, is liable? If anyone is held liable, it is likely to be the 
teacher!! Liability insurance is the answer. 


WEA WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Leslie W. Johnson, Chairman 








5. No minimum benefits 
would be accrued after 
transfer. 


Motion carried unanimously. 

Authorized expenses for the WEA 
Chairman of the Retirement Com- 
mittee to explain WEA retirement 
legislation policy to selected groups. 

Re-employed Edward D. Brown, 
Jr., as the WEA Actuary. 

Agreed to allow the University of 
Wisconsin Bureau of Visual Aids the 
use of the WEA mailing list in order 
to distribute their film catalogs. 

Selected President Peterson and 
Dr. Glen Eye of the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee to repre- 
sent the WEA at a meeting for 
Higher Education in Chicago on 
March 3-6, with necessary expenses. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


Feb. 22, 1957, 7:30 P.M., Madison 


Summary 

Accepted Treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Reviewed the current legislation 
and reaffirmed the WEA Retirement 
Committee’s decision in that the 
WEA will present only two amend- 
ments to the GRSC report instead 
of four as outlined in the January 11 


minutes. Amendments I ( Disability ) 
and IV (Minimum guarantees) will 
be introduced by the Retirement 
Committee. 

Term insurance was discussed. Re- 
leased time for teachers to attend 
professional meetings was reviewed. 

The Committee authorized the 
WEA to be one of the sponsoring 
states to promote NEA travel. 


H. C. Wernick 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
February 1957 


Balance Feb. 1, 1957 ..°$ 85,660.12 
Receipts 1,532.00 


$ 87,192.12 

Expenditures 14,620.53 

Balance Mar. 1, 1957 $ 72,571.59 
Other Accounts: 

Bonds—Par Value . 

Retirement Reserve 


.. $127,000.00 


743.28 
Life Membership 
Fund 
$130,973.36 
P. M. ViINncENT 
Treasurer 
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Questions and Answers on 


New Retirement Legislation 


Teachers of Wisconsin will have to make important 


decisions concerning their retirement plans in the 


near future. To help you we are supplying factual 


materials with which you may make sound judgments. 


VERY active member of the 

State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem (STRS), according to the new 
retirement law enacted by the Leg- 
islature and signed by the Governor, 
will have the opportunity to de- 
cide for himself in the near future 
whether he prefers to remain under 
the present system or to become a 
member of the new combined group. 
To help you make your decision we 
submit the questions most frequently 
asked of WEA representatives who 
have traveled thruout the state ex- 
plaining the legislation on coor- 
dinating STRS with Social Secur- 
ity (OASI). Our answers are the 
agreed opinion of representatives 
from STRS, OASI and the WEA 
staff. 

If you have any questions of gen- 
eral interest, that have not been an- 
swered to date, send them to us and 
we will answer them in the May 
Journal, if possible. At present some 
questions are subject to different in- 
terpretations and must ultimately be 
answered by the State Teachers Re- 
tirement Board. 

1. Will I be forced to join the com- 
bined group? 

A. NO. All active members of 
STRS will have the right to choose 
to remain in the present STRS or to 
choose the new combined group. 

2. How do I make a choice? 

A. Every active member of STRS 
will have the opportunity to indicate 
his choice on a form to be provided 
from the STRS office. This com- 
pleted form must be received by the 
STRS board by May 20, 1957. After 
this choice has been made, a ballot 
will be provided all teachers who 
have indicated a desire to join the 
new combined group. A minimum 
of 90 days (following the official 
notice published in the state news- 
paper, The Wisconsin State Journal, 
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Madison, Wisconsin) will be given 
but the ballot must be returned by 
the date specified on the ballot. 

3. Why must I first make a choice 
and then if I choose the combined 
group be required to cast another 
ballot reaffirming my choice? 

A. The Federal law first requires 
that every teacher in STRS be per- 
mitted to choose whether he wishes 
to remain in the present system or 
to come under the combined group 
(including OASI). The Federal law 
also requires that a referendum be 
taken of those who have chosen the 
combined group to insure that a ma- 
jority is in favor of such coverage. 

4, What happens if I vote to re- 
main in the present retirement sys- 
tem, indicating that I do not want 
to become a member of the com- 
bined group? 

A. Your decision is final and you 
will remain a member of the present 
retirement system. You will not vote 
in the referendum required by Fed- 
eral law. 

5. What happens if I fail to return 
the first form indicating my choice? 

A. You will remain a member of 
the present system. 

6. If I vote to join the new com- 
bined group on the first choice and 
change my mind and vote not to 
come under the combined group on 
the referendum may I remain in the 
separate group (STRS)? 

A. If you voted for the combined 
group on your first choice, you will 
then have the opportunity to vote in 
the referendum. If a simple majority 
of those who vote in the referendum 
vote to join the combined group 
then all members who _ indicated 
they wished to join the new system 
on the first choice will become mem- 
bers of the combined group. 

7. What happens if the referen- 
dum fails to receive a majority vote? 


A. The new combined group will 
not go into effect. (This is very 
likely because only those who c': 
the combined group on the 
choice will vote in the referend 

8. Why do I have only appvoxi- 
mately 35 days to make a decisi 
on my first choice? 

A. Time is an important factor 4 
each step must have a time lim't to 
insure completion of all requ'red 
steps by December 31, 1957. (This 
date is the last possible date, under 
Federal OASI law, to insure retro- 
active coverage to January 1, 1955). 
(The WEA plans to hold area meet- 
ings during this period to help all 
teachers in arriving at a decision). 

9. What will be the cost to me 
under the new plan? 

A. 414% of a teacher’s total salary 
will be deposited in the STRS and 
244% (until 1960) of the first $4,200 
of salary will go to OASI. The OASI 
tax is scheduled to increase 1% ev- 
ery five years until reaching a maxi- 
mum of 444% by 1975 and after. 

10. What will the state contribute 
under the new plan? 

A. The state will match the teach- 
ers deposit dollar for dollar to both 
STRS and OASI. 

11. Will I receive any retroactive 
coverage under the combined group? 

A. Retroactive OASI coverage will 
be given back to January 1, 1955 or 
the date on which required deposits 
were first made. To qualify for this 
retroactive coverage you must have 
been an active member of STRS dur- 
ing those years. A provision of 220,S 
provides active member status un- 
der certain conditions for teachers 
who have retired between 1955 and 
the effective date of the law. 

12. How much will retroactive 
coverage cost? 

A. If the new plan goes into effect 
as of December 1, 1957, the cost ‘or 
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retroactive coverage for 1955, 1956 
and 1957 will not exceed $525. It will 
be proportionately less on any salary 
lower than the maximum of $4,200 
(2%-1955; 2%-1956; 2142-1957 by 
both employee and employer ). One- 
halé this amount will be taken from 
the teacher’s accumulation in the 
present retirement fund and one-half 
will be taken from the state’s depos- 
its in each teacher’s retirement ac- 
count. 

13. Does the new combined group 
intecrate STRS and OASIP? 

A. No, the administration of STRS 
and OASI will be entirely separate. 

14. a. What retirement benefits 

will be available in the combined 
grou;)? 
A. Upon retirement you will re- 
ceive an STRS annuity based upon 
1) the total accumulations in your 
account from your own and the 
state's deposits plus interest, and 2) 
your sex and attained age. You will 
also receive OASI benefits when 
vou become eligible for them. 

b. If the benefits listed under (a) 
are less than my guarantees under 
the present system is there any pro- 
vision under the new plan that will 
protect me against financial loss? 

A. A minimum benefit is provided. 
If you qualify for the guarantees un- 
der the present system and do not 
have enough money in the STRS 
fund, plus earned OASI benefits, to 
purchase more than the present 
guarantees would provide you, these 
guarantees are increased, ranging 
from 5% at age 60 to 20% at age 65 (a 
3% increase for each year between 
60 and 65). If you join the new plan 
but do not qualify for any OASI 
benefits when you retire you will re- 
tain the same guarantees as under 
the present system. 

15. May I retire before age 65? 

A. The new plan makes retirement 
benefits available from STRS at the 
age of 50 or older. 

16. Would my benefits under the 
new plan he affected by retiring be- 
fore age 65? 

A. For retirement ages prior to 
OAST eligibility a proposed level an- 
nuity plan for OASI benefits based 
on actuarial amounts will be avail- 
able. (See page 21 of the March is- 
sue of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation). 

17. If a woman retires at age 62 


‘will her social security benefits be 


increased above the 80% level when 
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she reaches age 65? 

A. A woman may retire at age 62 
and receive 80% of the OASI benefit 
to which she is entitled (as an in- 
sured person) if she were 65. How- 
ever, at age 65 she would continue 
to receive the same reduced benefit, 
and there would be ne increase in 
OASI payments unless additional 
earnings under OASI made a recom- 
putation necessary. 

18. I am a junior teacher. How am 
I affected by the new plan? 

A. All junior teachers (not age 25 
as of July 1, 1956) will automatically 
become members of the new plan. 
Junior teachers will not have the op- 
portunity of voting on the new plan. 
No retroactive coverage will be 
made for junior teachers. 

19. I was a junior teacher in 1955 
but became an active member of 
STRS in 1956. Will I receive any 
retroactive coverage? 

A. Retroactive coverage will be 
made back to the date you became 
an active member of STRS. If there 
is not enough money in your account 
to pay for this retroactive coverage 
the state will make up the balance. 

20. If I die before becoming an 
annuitant, will I lose my deposits in 


' STRSP 


A. No. Your beneficiary or estate 
will receive both member's and 
state’s deposits plus interest. 

21. a. If I quit teaching while a 
member of the new plan may I with- 
draw my deposits? 

A. Yes, you may withdraw your 
own deposits in STRS plus interest. 

b. What hapnens to the state’s de- 
posits if I withdraw my own funds? 

A. You will retain your right to 
all state moneys plus interest, depos- 
ited prior to the effective date of the 
new plan. You will forfeit your right 
to all state moneys plus interest de- 
posited to-your account after the 
effective date of the new plan. 

22. If I become disabled what 
benefits would I receive? 

A. If you are totally disabled prior 
to age 50 and have made required 
deposits for five school years imme- 
diately prior to disablement, you can 
qualify for $100 a month plus an an- 
nuity based upon the total fund in 
your STRS account. If your total dis- 
ability continues after age 50 if you 
qualify for that disability under 
OASI you will receive the same 
amount under OASI or a combina- 
tion of STRS and OASI. If you are 


disabled after age 50 you are en- 
titled to the same amount from 
OASI (if covered) or a combination 
of OASI and STRS. If you are dis- 
abled from teaching only you can 
qualify for $25 per month plus an 
annuity based upon the total fund in 
your retirement account (as under 
the present system ) 


23. Will the present annuity op- 
tions be retained under the new 
plan? 

A. Yes, and additional options 
will be made available for the an- 
nuity based on funds from the STRS 
benefits. 


24. If OASI benefits are increased 
in the future will they accrue to the 
annuitant? 

A. Any increase in OASI will go 
to the annuitant. 

25. If I join the new plan do I 
lose the contractual rights that are 
in the present system? 

A. Contractual rights under STRS 
are carried over into the new com- 
bined group. 


How You May Estimate Your 
Retirement Income 


N ORDER for you to make a com- 

parative study of the benefits of 
your present retirement system to 
those of the new combined group 
we are publishing for your informa- 
tion and convenience a guide by 
which you may estimate the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the two 
systems. To make your estimates 
you will need a statement of your 
account as of June 30, 1956, which 
may be secured by writing to Ray 
L. Lillywhite, executive secretary, 
State Teachers Retirement Board, 
905 University Avenue, Madison 5, 
Wis., and a copy of the Handbook 
of Information on the State Teachers 
Retirement System of Wisconsin. 
(This booklet, published by the 
State Teachers Retirement Board 
and the WEA in April- 1956, was 
mailed to every teacher on the mail- 
ing list of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education last spring. ) 


You must realize that the results 
of your computation will be approxi- 
mations because estimates and aver- 
ages will be used. However, the re- 
sults should provide a helpful means 
of determining relative advantages 
of the two retirement plans as they 
apply in your particular case. 









Combined Group Computation ' 


See Instructions on Next Page 
Line 
1. Total state and required deposits to 6/30/56 


2. Interest on line 1 at 314% from 7/1/56 to 6/30/57 

3. Required deposits, 7/1/56 to 6/30/57 

4. State deposit, 7/1/56 to 6/30/57 

: Total in retirement fund 7/1/57. (Add lines 1, 2, 3, 4) 
. Required deposits, 7/1/57 to 6/30/58 

. State deposit, 7/1/57 to 6/30/58 

. Total state and required deposits 7/1/57 to 6/30/58 

Total in retirement fund 6/30/58 


. Interest on line 5 at 314% 
Total in retirement fund 7/1/58 
. OASI tax, 1/1/55 to 12/31/57 (subtract) 
Balance in retirement fund 7/1/58 
. Compound interest on line 13 from 7/1/58 to retirement 
. Estimated average annual salary, 7/1/58 to retirement 
. Average annual required and state deposits (9% of line 15) .... 
. Required and state deposit accumulations, including 
compound interest at 314% from 7/1/58 to retirement 
Estimated total in retirement fund at retirement 
Estimated monthly STRS annuity 
Estimated OASI primary benefit 


Estimated total monthly retirement income 


Separate Group Computation’ 
22. Total state and required deposits to 6/30/56 


23. Compound interest on line 22 from 7/1/56 to retirement 


24, Estimated required deposit accumulations, 7/1/56 to retirement 
. State deposit made last year, 6/30/56 
26. Estimated state deposit accumulations, including compound interest at 31/.%, from 7/1/56 
to retirement 
Total in retirement fund at retirement 
Estimated monthly STRS annuity 


Comparative Benefit Computation 


. Guaranteed monthly annuity, separate group 
. Guaranteed monthly annuity, combined group 
. Best monthly annuity, combined group 
2. Best monthly annuity, separate group 
Monthly annuity advantage of 


* Combined Group means STRS and OASI. 
* Separate Group means your present STRS. 


* Note that interest and accumulation factors are based from 7/1/58 in the Combined Group Computation, and from 7/1/56 
in the Separate Group Computation. 
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Instructions 

Line 1. Total state and required de- 
posits, with interest, to 6/30/36 
(See statement of account. ) 

Line 2. Multiply amount in line 1 
by .035. 

Lin 3. Required deposits (6% of 
s.lary) for current year. 

Lin. 4. If your salary last year was 
$000 or more, proceed as fol- 

vs: Add $9 to the amount of 
at year’s state deposit (see 
5 30/56 statement) if that amount 
sore less than $385. Maximum 
ste deposit is $385. (In case your 
salary last year was less than 
$°.000, find this year’s state de- 
be sit by using the formula on page 

item B-2, in the Handbook of 
Infosallen on Retirement. 

Line 5. Add lines 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Line 6. Required deposit of 6% of 
estimated 1957-58 salary to 
12/31/57. Required deposit of 
4!/,% of estimated 1957-58 salary 
from 1/1/58 to 6/30/58. Add these 
amounts. 

Line 7. Same as line 4 of instructions. 
The state will not change the pres- 
ent formula to a matching basis 
until 7/1/58. 

Line 8. Add lines 6 and 7. 

Line 9. Add lines 5 and 8. 

Line 10. Multiply amount in line 5 
by .035. 

Line 11. Add lines 9 and 10. 

Line 12. OASI tax from 1/1/55 to 
12/31/57. If your salary has been 
not less than $4,200 since January, 
1955, the tax will be $525. If your 
annual salary has been less than 
$4,200 any year since 1/1/55, pro- 
ceed as follows: Find 4% of 1955 
salary ______; 4% of 1956 sal- 
ary; and 414% of 1957 
salary _______. (Ignore portion 
of annual salary in excess of $4,- 
200.) Add these amounts and en- 
ter in line 12. 

Line 13. Subtract line 12 from line 
ll. 

Line 14. Compute compound inter- 
est on retirement fund balance 
from 7/1/58 to date of retirement, 


Eprror’s Note: We are indebted to 
Aubry B. Hooper, a staff member of the 
Junior High School, Wausau, Wis., and 
a member of the WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee, for the original plan for calcula- 
tion of benefits. Some modification of the 
plan has been made by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the State Teachers Retirement 
Board, a representative of the Federal So- 


‘cial Security Administration and the WEA 


staff, 
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as follows: Multiply line 13 by the 
compound interest factor (Table 
I) for the number of years from 
7/1/58 to date of retirement. 

Line 15. Estimated average annual 
salary from 7/1/58 to retirement. 

Line 16. Average annual required 
and state deposits will be 9% of 
line 15. 

Line 17. To find approximate total 
accumulation of required and state 
deposits, with compound interest 
at 314%, from 7/1/58 to date of 
retirement, proceed as follows: 
Multiply line 16 by the accumula- 
tion factor (Table II) for the 
number of years from 7/1/58 to 
date of retirement. 

Line 18. Add lines 13, 14 and 17. 

Line 19. To compute estimated 
monthly annuity, divide line 18 by 
1,000 and multiply the result by 
the appropriate rate-per-thousand 
and found in the blue retirement 
Handbook of Information, page 
55. (Note: Other options, pages 
56 and 28, will be available to 
you when you retire. However, the 
straight life annuity rate should 
be used in this comparative com- 
putation because the guarantees 
are based on the life annuity. ) 

Line 20. If your annual salary has 
been no less than $4,200 any year 
since 1954 and if you expect to 
teach without interruption until at 
least age 64, you can qualify for 
maximum OASI monthly benefit 
of $108.50 at age 65. (Unless both 
of the above conditions apply in 
your case, see Retirement Prior to 
OASI Eligibility Age, page 28.) 

Line 21. Add lines 19 and 20. Enter 
the sum in line 21. This is your 
approximate monthly income 
based on straight life annuity and 
social security. 

Line 22. Same as line 1. 

Line 23. Compute interest on line 
22 from 7/1/56 to date of retire- 
ment as follows: Multiply line 22 
by the compound interest factor 
Table I) for the number of years 
from July 1, 1956 to date of retire- 
ment. 

Line 24. To estimate total required 
deposits, with compound interest 
at 31% from 7/1/56 to retirement, 
find 6% of line 15 and multiply the 
result by the accumulation fac- 
tor (Table IL) for the number of 
years from July 1, 1956 to date 
of retirement. 

Line 25. State deposit made on 


6/30/56. 
count. ) 
Line 26. SPECIAL NOTE: If you 
had taught 31 years or more on 
6/30/56, follow Instruction 20A. 
Ignore 20B and 20C. 
If- you had taught less than 31 
years on 6/30/56 but will have 
taught at least 31 years when you 
retire, follow Instruction 20B and 
ignore 20A and 20C. 
If you will have taught less than 
31 years at retirement, ignore 20A 
and 20B but follow Instruction 
20C. 
Multiply the accumulation factor 
(Table II) for the number of 
years from 7/1/56 to retirement 
by one of the following: 
20A. $385. (Assumes salary of 
at least $3,000. ) 
20B. The average of line 25 and 
$385. (Assumes salary of at 
least $3,000 at 31st year and 
thereafter. ) 
20C. The average of line 25 and 
the state deposit due on the 
year you will retire. (Amount 
of state deposit increases $9 
each year to a maximum of 
$385 provided. your annual 
salary is at least $3,000) 
Line 27. Add lines 22, 23, 24 and 26. 
Line 28. Divide line 27 by 1,000 and 
multiply the result by the appro- 
priate rate per thousand found in 
your retirement handbook. (See 
note, line 19.) 
Line 29. Apply formulas and charts, 
pages 18-21, retirement handbook. 
Line 30. If you will retire at or 
after age 60, increase line 29 by 
the appropriate percentage: age 
60—5% increase over line 29; age 
61—8%; 62—11%; 63-14%; 64—17%; 
65—202%. 
Line 31. Enter amount from line 21 
or line 30, whichever is greater. 


(See~ statement of ac- 


Line 32. Enter amount from line 28 
or line 29, whichever is greater. 
Line 33. Subtract line 32 from line 

3l. 


Eligibility for OASI Benefits 


To be eligible for OASI retirement 
benefits, it is necessary to be “fully 


insured.” You are fully insured when 
you reach retirement age, if you be- 
come disabled, or when you die. 

. If you have one quarter of 
coverage (earned any time after 
1936) for each two full calendar 
quarters after 1950. - 

. Or if you do not have enough 
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quarters under the above rule, (but 
do have at least six quarters after 
1954,) you may become fully in- 
sured if you have quarters of cover- 
age in all but four of the calendar 
quarters after 1954. At least six quar- 
ters of coverage are necessary in 
every case; when you have earned 
40 quarters of coverage you are fully 
insured for life. 


Amount of OASI 
Retirement Benefit 


Assuming that you are fully in- 
sured as noted above, your benefits 
will be based upon your average 
monthly income between January 1, 
1937, or January 1, 1951, and retire- 
ment. (Your average can also be fig- 
ured starting with the year in which 
you became 22 years of age, if that 
was after 1950, unless you had 
years prior to the year in which you 
reached age 22, in which you had 
at least two quarters of coverage. 
In such event such years will have 
to be included in averaging your 
monthly salary. ) 


You can drop out up to five cal- 
endar years after 1950 in which your 
covered earnings were lowest, or 
were zero. (Wisconsin legislation in- 
cludes making OASI coverage retro- 
active to January 1, 1955.) This im- 
plies a careful estimate of your prob- 
able earnings based upon. salary 
schedule, normal increments, etc., 
until your retirement age. 


Maximum wages which may be 
counted are $3,000 for any year be- 
fore 1951; $3,600, 1951 thru 1954; 
and up to $4,200 for 1955 and later. 
Any years of no earnings before age 
22 may also be omitted. 


At age 65, your benefit will be 
55% of the first $110 average monthly 
wage, plus 20% of the next $240. 


At age 62, women will receive 
80% of primary benefit as an insured 
person, 75% of secondary benefit as 
wife of insured retirant. 


Retirement Prior to 
OASI Eligibility Age 


For retirement at ages prior to 
OASI eligibility, the equivalent re- 
ceived under the STRS combined 
plan would be based on the actu- 
arial amounts indicated as percent- 
ages in the table below. 
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Age Annuity Equivalent 
Begins Male Female 
(Per cent times earned OASI PB* 
calculated as of eligibility ages.) 


50.30% 
53.42 
56.83 
60.55 
64.63 
69.12 
74.07 
80.00 
86.60 
93.30 
100.00 


PB*—Primary benefit. 


TABLE I 


Interest Factors 


Compound Interest on $1.00 at 3.5% 
to End of Period 


TABLE II 


Accumulation Factors 


Value of a Sum of $1.00 at the End 
of Each Year With 3.5% Com- 
pound Interest to End of 
Period 


66.674 
70.008 
73.458 
77.029 
80.725 
84.550 


School District Reorganization 


This is no time for perpetuating 
outmoded, inefficient, weak local 
school districts. Permitting such dis. 
tricts to thwart the efforts of people 
who are earnestly trying to have 
good schools; permitting such dis- 
tricts to waste financial resources 
when school money is scarce and 
hard to get; permitting such districts 
to perpetuate meager, barren ed:ica- 
tional programs when the need for 
highly developed skills and under- 
standing is so great, is a luxury that 
this country cannot now afford. 

Despite remarkable achievement, 
in the past ten years, there still «xist 
about 59,000 local school districts. 
Most of them are too small to meet 
good minimum standards. There are 
more than 8,000 districts that do not 
operate any schools whatsoe~ er. 
These districts have boards of «du- 


cation but they employ no teachers. 
The pupils they have are sent to 
neighboring districts to be edu- 
cated. There are 37,000 districts that 
employ fewer than ten teachers and 
only 6,600 districts that employ as 
many as 40 teachers. A school dis- 
trict should have 1,200 pupils and 
employ 40 teachers if it is to pro- 
vide a good well-rounded educa- 
tional program and use equipment 
and financial resources to good 
advantage. 
—Paut J. MIsNER, 
President, AASA 


Financing the Schools 


The real problem is not in our 
ability to support education; it is in 
convincing people that their educa- 
tion should have a higher priority 


of claim. 

A people whose real income per 
capita after all taxes has risen 60% 
in 18 years and by a fifth in 10 years 
can hardly claim that they are in- 
capable of buying adequate educa- 
tional services. 

—LesTER V. CHANDLER, 
Department of Economics and 
Sociology 
Princeton University 
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* UNIT TEACHING ... 


News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 





| he ARE going to start a unit. 
Does that mean your entire 
class will be responsible for reading 
and reciting the facts in Unit 14 
(Chapter 14) of a text book? Does it 
mean that your pupils are going to 
begin to answer the first of many 
questions which you have written 
and duplicated? Does it mean that 
you and your class have done pupil- 
teacher planning to organize mate- 
rials and activities to solve the prob- 
lem, “How did my community de- 
velop to its present stage?” Accord- 
ing to recent literature written about 
unit teaching, only the third ques- 
tion contains a description of a unit 
method. 

The old idea of learning was that 
of covering material and memorizing 
facts—the more, the better! The mod- 
em concept of learning has the 
whole-hearted participation of chil- 
dren in selecting and organizing 
purposeful activities which involve 
a wide range of materials commen- 
surate with the interests and abili- 
ties of the children. 





Factors in Learning 

The unit method involves all of 
the factors included in the modern 
concept of learning. In the unit 
method there is recognition of the 
variation in children’s needs, abili- 
ties and interests, and there is oppor- 
tunity for all children to be chal- 
lenged. Pupils are helped to develop 
personal qualities as well as to se- 
cure knowledge. Thru the pupil- 
teacher planning which is an integral 
part of a unit, pupils are encouraged 
to raise. questions and to seek meth- 
ods for solving their problems. They 
participate as members of groups or 
provide leadership as the situation 
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Effective Organizing 
Principle for Learning 


LEONA FISCHER 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
State Department of Public Instruction 


demands, thus securing experience 
which aids in the development of 
democratic citizens. Democratic con- 
trol in the classroom encourages co- 
operation and responsibility on the 
part of the pupils, and provides 
opportunity for the growth of self- 
discipline. 

Most units are based on a school 
system’s planned curriculum; how- 
ever, provision should be made for 
the inclusion of units concerning 
current incidents of importance or 
topics of special interest. Because 
the ability to read or do research is 
limited in the primary grades, pupils 
may need more than one unit at a 
time. Upper grade pupils may do 
intensive work on just one unit. The 
amount of departmentalization in 
junior and senior high schools would 
probably affect the number of units 
to be undertaken. 


Task to Orient 


The teacher’s first task is to orient 
the children to the unit to be stud- 
ied. This step frequently takes some 
time because background for the 
unit must be supplied, the new ma- 
terial must be related to what the 
child knows, and interest must be 
stimulated. The success of a unit 
depends to some measure on what 
understanding the children can bring 
to the material they will read later. 

Careful, adequate orientation and 
motivation lead the pupils to see 
purpose and to begin to raise ques- 
tions. It is at this point that there 
has been criticism of the unit method 
as a means by which pupils study 
“what they please.” However, the 
capable teacher guides the pupils at 
this step to follow thru on the curi- 
osity aroused during orientation; she 


herself may add questions which 
reach the heart of the content while 
pupils are growing in skill to state 
their own problems. The questions 
raised by the pupils and teacher may 
need revision and organization; some 
questions may be consolidated, 
others may be made more signifi- 
cant. The large sheets of lined paper 
and felt-typed pens usually used for 
primary experience charts can be 
put to effective use in listing ques- 
tions for study. 

Pupils then need to organize for 
study. Some questions can be an- 
swered by observation, some can be 
answered with primary source mate- 
rials, some can be answered from 
other sources, others may not be 
answered. Some questions and ac- 
tivities should probably be the re- 
sponsibility of the whole class, other 
information can be secured by com- 
mittees and some questions can be 
answered by individuals. The teacher 
has the responsibility at this point 
to develop committee organization 
so that fixed patterns of member- 
ship do not develop cliques and so 
that the committees are not larger 
than necessary. She should know 
which children need to develop skill 
in working in a group, which chil- 
dren need to learn acceptance of 
others, and which children need to 
learn independent work habits. 


Guidance of Teacher 

As organized study and activity 
begin, the vocabulary pertinent to 
the unit begins to grow; reading 
materials of various levels of diffi- 
culty are used to solve problems: 
skills in the other language arts are 
put into practice in activities such 
as letter writing, dramatization and 
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reporting information; opportunities 
for creative activities with art or con- 
struction materials are provided; and 
resources in the school and commu- 
nity are located. The teacher is a 
constant guide. She must help to 
plan study periods for individuals, 
small groups, and/or the whole class 
in order to develop the skills and 
understandings needed in the unit. 
She should introduce information 
and ideas to which pupils do not 
have access. 

As the unit moves along in a 
work-shop atmosphere, the teacher 
aids pupils in recognizing when they 
have exhausted their supply of re- 
sources and helps them to organize 
their information so that it can be 
presented to the class. She encour- 
ages them to test proposed solutions 
to problems. She helps them to sum- 
marize learnings — both individual 
and group, and stimulates them to 
challenge as well as support each 
other as they share conclusions. She 
teaches the value of frequent evalu- 
ation so that pupils will gain in the 
ability to examine their progress and 
weigh the alternatives of various 
procedures. If there is a culminating 
activity to summarize the unit, it 
should not be a “show-off time.” 


Most units end with a period to 
make generalizations and to consider 
final results. Hanna, et al,’ suggests 
these four questions for final evalua- 
tion: 

1. What have we 

study? 

2. What do we know that we did not 

know before? 

3. What new skills have we strength- 

ened or learned? 

4. What should we try to do better? 


gained from. this 


How can teachers prepare for or 
improve this method of teaching? 

1. They need to accept the way 
of thinking which is implied—that 
the differences in children are nor- 
mal and right, and that, as members 
of their profession, they can and 
must build on these differences. It 
does not require a_ professionally 
trained person to assign the same 
pages in a book to all pupils in a 
class, but it takes real skill as an 
educator to recognize and under- 
stand educational and personal 
needs of children, to decide what 
goals are suitable at various levels, 
to determine what materials and re- 


* Hanna, Potter, Haggman, Unit Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School. 
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sources are available, and to know 
how to inspire and challenge so that 
all pupils develop at their optimum 
rate and continue to look with curi- 
osity on the world around them. 
Careful development and thought- 
ful use of cumulative records for 
pupils are valuable in gaining know]- 
edge about children. Teacher inserv- 
ice education programs are also play- 
ing a vital part in developing un- 
derstanding of child growth and 
development. 

2. A teacher must know her chil- 
dren and the curriculum well enough 
so that she can incorporate the skills 
for which her pupils are ready at 
this particular level and can corre- 
late the various subject areas into 
the unit framework. The unit then 
becomes the “core” of the curricu- 





. planning with students. 


lum. In the junior high school class 
which is developing a unit about the 
Revolutionary War period, a vari- 
ety of texts on different reading lev- 
els provides basic information and 
the literature of and about the 
period enriches the study. Reading 
skills can and should be developed 
while using this material. A related 
study of taxation can develop an un- 
derstanding of the meaning and 
duties of citizenship. Skill in oral 
language can be developed thru re- 
ports and discussion of “If you had 
lived then, how would you have 
served your country?” or “If Paul 
Revere were living today, how could 
he prove his love for his country?” 
Growth in original composition can 
be stimulated by writing dramatiza- 
tions of what happened in the homes 
when Paul Revere roused the minute 
men. Such teaching can be done in 
a multiple period arrangement or 
thru teacher cooperation in a de- 
partmentalized situation. 


3. Teachers can prepare for unit 
teaching by developing resource 
units which are just what the name 
indicates—guides or suggestions for 
teaching units. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 5, Resource Units in the Cur- 
riculum Program was prepared by 
the Curriculum Guiding Committee 
of the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu- 
cational Program to aid teachers in 
making resource units. The resource 
unit would contain a statement of 
the significance of the topic, a brief 
outline' of the topic, desired «ut- 
comes, an inventory of possible ac- 
tivities—introductory, developme: tal, 
and culminating, and a bibliogra »hy 
of materials—reading materials for 
both the pupils and the teachers, 
audio-visual aids, art materials, ¢om- 
munity resources, etc. A resource 
unit is a reservoir of ideas, a live nd 
growing source of information de- 
veloped by teachers for teachers. In 
one school when asked about re- 
source units, a primary teaciier 
opened a closet door to display a 
pile of suit boxes labelled with the 
names of units. Each box contaiiied 
a simply written resource unit in the 
form suggested in Curriculum Bulle- 
tin No. 5, pictures for bulletin board 
displays, art material, related profes- 
sional articles, “free” materials, and 
other aids. Yes, this teacher had or- 
ganized her resource materials. 


4, Every teacher at every grade 
level and in every subject area has 
the obligation to develop her room 
library or her section of the central 
library and to secure other mate- 
rials such as science equipment, 
maps, charts, to meet the needs of 
her pupils and to provide current, 
live material. It is not enough to 
have a bibliography in a resource 
unit, the needed books and materials 
should be available to pupils. 


The unit method of teaching has 
been used by good teachers for 
years. Wherever teachers are con- 
cerned about meeting individual dif- 
ferences, wherever teachers encour- 
age pupil participation in setting 
goals and determining solutions to 
questions, and wherever various 
areas of the curriculum are com- 
bined to enrich learning, there will 
be found the elements of the “unit’ 
method. Thru such teaching we can 
develop responsible citizens who 
have knowledge of man and _ his 
problems and can participate eficc- 
tively in meeting life’s demands. 
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B “CAUSE of utterly fallacious 
ideas which are being bruited 
about the country these days regard- 
ing “then vs. now” enrollment fig- 
ures in high-school courses in mathe- 
matics, science and foreign lan- 
guages, it may be well to note quite 
exactly what US Office of Education 
statistics actually reveal. Let us be- 
gin with the figures for mathematics. 


In its Statistical Summary of Edu- 
cation, 1949-50, the US Office of 
Education reports data respecting 
enrollments in mathematics subjects 
for each of the two years as noted in 
the accompanying table. 


Recently several national magazine 


articles and speeches have manipulated 


statistics resulting 


In Hoodwinking the Public 


HAROLD C. HAND 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


Printed thru courtesy Illinois Education, March 1957 


cation enrollment data are for but 
one of the pupils’ four years in high 
schoo]. To see what these one year 
data actually tell us, they must suc- 
cessively be applied in each of the 
pupils’ four years in a statistically 
representative high school. So let us 
do this now. 


Our first task is to set up a high 
school whose enrollment figures, per- 
centage-wise as to grade, fit exactly 
the figures given by the US Office of 
Education for the nation as a whole. 
The table in the right-hand column 
indicates the enrollment in such a 
school. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN CERTAIN 
SUBJECTS IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS OF PUBLIC 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 


Number 
519,251 


Total Enrollment ................. 
Enrollment in Mathematics 
J OR Se A Se ee re 
General mathematics 
MRI UE 6028 Shoo cal cone! ss 8 eR rar o! wenete 
Trigonometry 


Critics of the public schools have 
added up these two columns of per- 
centage figures and announced to 
the world that only 55% of all Amer- 
ican high-school students are taking 
any work in mathematics these days. 
This, these critics say, contrasts very 
unfavorably with their 86% figure for 
1900-they say this is proof that 
American youths are not being as 
well educated today as they were in 
1900. 


Statistical Booby Trap 

If these critics actually believe 
what they say, they are hoodwink- 
ing themselves as well as the public, 
for they have fallen into a statistical 
booby trap. They have overlooked 
the fact that the US Office of Edu- 
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292,287 


142,235 


1900 
Per Cent 


1950 

Number Per Cent 
5,399,452 

56.3 1,448,966 

704,742 

27.4 693,280 

1.9 108,551 


26.8 

13.1 

12.8 
2.0 


Next, we need to set forth the US 
Office of Education breakdowns for 
the enrollments in mathematics sub- 
jects noted in the table, whenever 
two different subjects are included 
under the same name. The next table 
indicates what we get when this is 
done. 

Now let us get down to our little 
problem in arithmetic. Twenty % of 


ENROLLMENT IN A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


Number __ Per Cent 
ae ee 31 
ee ets ears 27 
Serre re 23 
CT at 19 


9th grade 
10th grade 
llth grade 
12th grade 


100 





the total student body takes elemen- 
tary algebra, the US Office of Edu- 
cation reports: this gives us 20% of 
500 pupils, or 100 youngsters out of 
the 155 freshmen who are enrolled 
in algebra. 

Thirteen % of the total student 
body, or 65 pupils, is taking general 
mathematics. Four fifths, or 52, of 
these youngsters are freshmen. One 
fifth, or 13, are 10th-graders. 


In the ninth grade, then, 100 (al- 
gebra) plus 52 (general mathemat- 
ics), or 152 pupils out of the 155 in 
the class, are taking mathematics. 
This is 98% of the class. 

This figure is in error only to 
whatever extent that a) youngsters 
from some other grade are enrolled 
in the ninth-grade course in elemen- 
tary algebra, or b) more or fewer 
than four-fifths of the enrollees in 
general mathematics are ninth-grad- 
ers. This error is probably not more 
than 2% in either direction. 

By applying the procedure already 
noted for elementary algebra and 
general mathematics in the ninth 


ENROLLMENT BREAKDOWN FOR MATHEMATICS COURSES 


Per Cent of Total 
’ Student Body Taking 
the Subject in 1950 


Elementary algebra 
General mathematics .... 
Plane geometry 
Intermediate algebra .... 
Solid geometry 
Trigonometry 


Length of Course and Grade in 
which Offered 

year; 9th grade 

year; 9th (4/5s) and 10th (1/5) 
year; 10th grade 

year; llth grade 

year; 12th grade 

year; 12th grade 





grade to the other mathematics sub- 
jects in the grade in which each is 
offered, here is what we get: mathe- 
matics is taken by 47% of the 10th- 
graders, by 30% of the 11th-graders, 
and by somewhere between 16% and 





public high school (another 13% 
were in private schools ). If we make 
allowances for repeaters, not 98% 
but about 95% of the ninth-graders 
were enrolled in high-school mathe- 
matics in 1950. This figures out at 





rolled in the schools in which neithe; 
chemistry nor physics is offered, and 
that the equivalent of only 2% of all 
pupils are attending the schools in 
which geometry is not being taught. 

The bulletin also made it clear 
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26% of the 12th-graders—depending about 60% of all youngsters of high- that the survey was for one year Dis: 
upon the extent to which the same school age in this country, as com- only, that it is a common practice ; 
pupils enroll for both solid geometry _ pared with the figure of 8% for 1900. __ in the smaller schools to teach chem. To | 
and trigonometry. The ratio here is about 7!/-to-1 in istry and physics in alternate years, Con 
When we take the 1950 enrol]- favor of the 1950 public high schools. and that no inquiry was made as to M. 
ment data supplied by the US Office By the procedure already demon- whether physics had been taught each 
of Education for what they really strated for mathematics it can be the preceding year or whether it was JH «lect 
are—i.e., data for but one of the shown that well over 90% of all scheduled for the one following = 
pupils’ four years in high school—_ pupils take one or more courses in Since not more than one-sixth o/ all & i, pi 
and apply them successively for science during their public high- pupils are enrolled in that 50% of Th: 
each of the pupils’ four years, we school careers these days. This fig- the public high schools having the DIST! 
discover that only about 5% of our — ures out at 58% or more of all youths smaller enrollments, it follows ‘hat Ne! 
high-school youngsters are not tak- of high-school age in the USA. 0 more than a sixth of the pup 'Is- Edy 
ing any work in mathematics these Again, the figure for 1900 couldn't and much more likely no more ‘han Dist! 
days. The critics, it will be recalled, possibly have been more than 8%, about a twelfth—are denied the op- - 
were booby trapped into saying that and again the ratio is in the order POrtunity to study physics. DIST 
this figure is 45%. of 7-to-1 in favor of the 1950 schools. Some critics say that the reason Don 
Fiat's stay with the maleeaties that certain mathematics and scicnce Al } 
story a little longer. Let’s credit all F ——" Language Enrollment courses aren't offered in some high DIST! 
of the 1900 high-school pupils with As for foreign languages, if as schools these days is because the ae 
having had work in mathematics. much as one-third of the 1950 enroll- school administrators and professors mel 
Since only 8% of all youths of high- ment in Latin was in the ninth of education discourage the inclu. = 
school age were in the public high grade, to say nothing of the other sion of these subjects in the high- Dor 
schools at all in 1900, it follows that school curriculum. DISTI 
no more than 8% of all American Teachevs Lied Esth 
vouths could possibly have been tak- ia RI Esth 
“shepeaiass a Eig Nothing is said about the fact that In a 
ing any work in public high-school | Ge 1 Sd deed ve 
mathematics in the “good old days” ee eer Seneeen: Sea “ 
? ers of mathematics and science & ‘t | 
at the turn of the century. bert 1. 
washes , turned out by the colleges and uni- cl 
In 1950, 64% of all youngsters of versities decreased by 53% and 59% Hoeft 
high-school age were attending the _ . respectively, from 1950 to 1955, ot lick, N 
foreign languages in which ninth- that in the fall of 1955 there was J Theres 
, grade pupils can enroll, then a larger only one new teacher of mathemat: NEA | 
TV in the Classroom proportion of all youths of high- ion Sig every 19 high schools in this he : 
We should not be swept off our school age living = this country in country, one new teacher of chemis- Philade 
feet by what seem to be revolution- 1950 wees POCEIVINE foreign lan- try for every 119 schools, and one 
ary possibilities, but at the same guage instruction than could POS- new teacher of physics for every 950) : 
time we must realize that progress is sibly have done so in 1900. schools. , me 
linked with affinity for change—not Now let us turn to other US Office It has also been estimated by 7. 
resistance to it. Communities pre- of Education statistics which are be- so0meone—we don’t know who—that J ates tc 
pared to do so should take up the ing used to hoodwink the public. 1,500 high schools dropped some or J "e pl: 
remainder of the 250 channels now _ Bulletin 118 of the US Office of Edu- all of their courses in mathematics — 
reserved for education. Schools and cation reports that half of the public _ or science this past year. But nothing ice 
commercial stations should cooper- high schools were offering no phys- was said by the person who an- The 
ate more effectively on the educa- ics, that roughly a quarter were of- nounced this estimate about the & ized th 
tional use of commercially-broadcast _ fering neither physics nor chemistry, fact that more than 1,800 of our pub- J the pr 
programs. and that 23% were offering no geom- jic high schools enroll fewer than J [he 
Some have looked upon television tty in a recent year. Some people 50 pupils; that the faculties of these ry 
with great optimism as a means of quote these figures about schools to schools are woefully small; that each al ) 
reducing the number of teachers ive the impression that whopping of the teachers frequently has to siipare 
needed in our schools. Personally, I percentages of pupils are unable to handle as many as four or five dif- J ot was 
prefer to think of it as a means of enroll for these subjects. ferent subjects every day; that the JB th a 
adding quality to teaching, rather The very same US Office of Edu- _ pay in these little schools is usually ye 
than as something which will mate- cation bulletin states in bold-face low; and that, scarce creatures that Pm 
rially affect the number of teachers type that the schools concerned are _ they are, qualified teachers of math- sin, aff 
we shall need. the smaller institutions, that the ematics and science are not obliged § which 
—Paut J. MIsNER, equivalent of fewer than 2% of all either to come into or to remain in § ™Y be 
President, AASA public high-school pupils are en- these impossible situations. he 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Districts Elect Delegates 
To Attend NEA Centennial 
Convention, June 30—July 6 


M:DISON—Two NEA delegates from 
each Executive Committee District were 
elected by popular vote to represent the 
teachers of Wisconsin at the National Edu- 
catio:: Association Centennial convention 
in Philadelphia, June 30-July 5. 

Th» following delegates were chosen: 


DISTRICT I 
Nels Erickson, St. Croix Falls 
Edwin Corrigan, Glidden 
DISTRICT II 
Flita Luedke, Plymouth 
Floyd J. Miller, Oshkosh 


DISTRICT Til 
Don Field, La Crosse 
Al Moldenhauer, Stevens Point 


DISTRICT IV 
Winston Brown, Waukesha 
Ralph Eggert, West Bend 


DISTRICT V 

Irene Hoyt, Janesville 

Dorothy Rule, Madison 
DISTRICT VI 

Esther Blom, Shorewood 

Esther Wolfgram, Milwaukee 

In addition to the elected delegates the 
WEA Executive Committee named Presi- 
dent LeRoy Peterson, President-elect Gil- 
bert L. Anderson, Past President Clarice 
Kline, First Vice-President Donald C. 
Hoeft, Executive Secretary H. C. Wein- 
lick, NEA Director S. Russell Slade, Alma 
Therese Link, Wisconsin member of the 
NEA Resolutions Committee, Ellen Case 
from District VI, and Allan A. Anderson 
from District I to represent the WEA at 
Philadelphia. 


Plan of Rotation 

The Executive Committee adopted the 
policy of sending two of its members who 
have been elected from districts as dele- 
gates to the national convention each year. 
The plan provides for rotation so that each 
member representing a district will become 
in NEA delegate once during the term of 
fice of three years. 

The Executive Committee also author- 
ized the attendance at the convention of 
the president of the Wisconsin Future 
Teachers of America who is elected at the 
annual convention of the organization in 
April. 

Nominations for the elected delegates 
‘ppeared in the January Journal and a bal- 
‘ot was published in the February issue 
with a deadline of Mar. 12 for ballots to 
be returned to the WEA office. 

Besides the official delegates to repre- 
sent over 9,000 NEA members in Wiscon- 
sin, affiliated local education associations 
which have sufficient NEA membership 
may be represented in the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Each affiliated local 
‘sociation is entitled to one delegate and 
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Carr Condemns U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
For Misleading Statements on Aid Bill 
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QOFFIGIAL FIRST DAY COVER jo 


Joint Education Committee 
Plans Conference, May 15 


MADISON—The Joint Committee on 
Education has planned a one-day confer- 
ence at the Memorial Union in Madison, 
Wednesday, May 15. The theme of the 
session will be “The Impact of Social 
Change on Education.” 

During the morning meeting a layman. 
an economist, a political scientist and a 
sociologist will present their views on the 
subject. The afternoon session will focus 
attention on the implications of these 
social changes for the organization struc- 
ture, content and method of education in 
Wisconsin as seen by outstanding edu- 
cators. 

The conference is presented without 
charge as a public service of the Joint 
Committee on Education in Wisconsin and 
the speakers who include: W. Donald 
Knight, financial advisor to the Governor 
and Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Wisconsin; 
Burton Kreitlow, UW professor of educa- 
tion; Dean Lindley J. Stiles, UW School 
of Education; Milo k. Swanton, executive 
secretary, Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives; George Watson, super- 
intendent of public instruction; and Arthur 
F. Wileden, UW professor of rural soci- 
ology. 

Sessions will begin promptly at 10:00 
A. M. No advance registration is necessary. 





one alternate for each 100 of its members, 
or major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the NEA. 

Since this is the Centennial year for 
the NEA, delegates are looking forward to 
an exceptional convention. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, lashed out at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for their “misleading and inaccur- 
ate statements” made in their attempt to 
defeat Federal aid for the construction of 
school buildings. 

In the statement released on Mar. 11 
Carr said: “Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom, this 
morning rebuked the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for seriously 
misleading and inaccurate statements in 
discussing the pending legislation for Fed- 
eral assistance to public school construc- 
tion. The statement by the Secretary of 


CARR 


Health, Education and Welfare is devas- 
tating and fully justified. 

“In November 1955 the White House 
Conference on Education, by an _ over- 
whelming majority, called for the enact- 
ment of emergency school construction 
legislation. It is no secret that the Chamber 
of Commerce did its utmost to prevent that 
endorsement. 


Doubts Conference Action 


“When its campaign on this front ended 
in a monumental defeat, the Chamber of 
Commerce refused to accept the Confer- 
ence verdict, cast doubts on the integrity 
of the White House Conference itself, and 
mounted a vast campaign to prevent Con- 
gressional action. It has expended large 
sums of money to that end. It has not 
hesitated to manipulate, minimize and mis- 
interpret the facts. On the basis of this 
misleading propaganda it has urged people 
to write members of Congress opposing 
this legislation. However, school construc- 
tion legislation continues to enjoy strong 
bi-partisan support both in Congress and 
among American citizens generally. 

“The Gallup Poll of Feb. 10, 1957, 
shows that during the past year public 

(Turn to Page 34) 








Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 





Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 
Two Separate 5-week Terms 

Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOOO OOOdU 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 


Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 


JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 
OO OOO 


3 Credits 3 Credits 


Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 


JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 
OOOO OOOO 


4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Macky 344 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 





(My Name) 





(St. and Number) 





(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER 














“Teacher Time” Broadcasts 
Will Continue Until May 7 


MADISON—“Teacher Time,” the radio 
series for teacher inservice broadcasts 
every Tuesday at 4:00 P. M. over the 
State Radio Network, will conclude the 
program for this school year on May 7. 
tach Tuesday until that date teachers will 
hear discussions on important subjects in 
the curriculum and _ legislation affecting 
teachers. 

On Apr. 16, the topic is “Friends and 
Foes,” which will highlight the fact that 
teaching conservation is a continuous proc- 
ess. On the following Tuesday, Apr. 16, 
“Legislation for Education” will be a sum- 
mary of the progress of legislation affect- 
ing teachers and education. The “Modern 
Classroom-A Teaching Tool,” on Apr. 30, 
will explain how functional planning of 
buildings helps to provide a good teach- 
ing environment. The series for the school 
year will conclude with the broadcast on 
May 7. “Taking a Look” will feature a 
review of the 1956-57 broadcasts pointing 
out some of the highlights of 1956-57 
and a look ahead. 





CARR CONDEMNS C. OF C.... 


(Continued from Page 33) 


| opinion has shifted from a 3-to-1 to a 


4-to-1 majority in favor of Federal action 
now. The support of such great organiza- 
tions as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers (over ten million members) 
and of organized labor is in sharp contrast 
to the comparatively small group of some 
Chamber of Commerce members, many of 
whom have been led to say that they op- 
pose the legislation solely because of the 
misinformation issued to them by their 
Washington office. 

“Lawrence G. Derthick, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, at the hearings of 
Feb. 6, showed how the serious classroom 
shortage is injuring the education of chil- 
dren. Overcrowded classrooms and _half- 
day sessions increase the nervous tension 
of teachers and students, aggravate disci- 
pline problems, lower school achievement 
standards and hamper the recruitment of 
needed additional teachers. 

“In recent days the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and its allies and affiliates have 
brought a parade of witnesses before the 
House Subcommittee on School Construc- 
tion. Each has testified that there is no 
classroom shortage, or if there is, the short- 
age is not serious, or if it is serious that 


| state and local efforts can meet the situa- 


tion. These witnesses have repeated the 
same things year after year. Yet for three 
years in a row the school enrollment has 
remained at about two and a quarter mil- 
lion children above capacity. 

“Secretary Folsom’s statement, together 
with the unwavering support of influential 


| members of Congress of both parties, is a 
| turning point in the effort to meet the 


school construction crisis. The Chamber 


| of Commerce has over-played its hand. Its 


efforts have back-fired. As a result, Fed- 
eral school construction legislation will 
gain more friends and better informed 
friends than ever before.” 


Slade Reports Directors 
To Limit Time Payment 


WAUSAU-S. Russell Slade of Wausau, 
state NEA director, reports 28 Wisconsin 
educators who have become life members 
of the National Education Association 
since the last report appeared in the WEA 
Journal. He also informs the Journal that 
the NEA Board of Directors at a mecting 
in Atlantic City, Feb. 16, voted to discon- 
tinue the sale of life memberships at $150 
on the time payment plan as of May 31, 
1957. 


Slade also points out that for the first 
time during the centennial action program 
Wisconsin finds itself in a position to meet 
its accepted goal for NEA membersiips. 
“The WEA Executive Committee accepted 
the goal of 9,500 for 1956-57,” said 
Slade, “and as of Feb. 21 we had 9,330 
or just 170 short of the goal. It woul! be 
most encouraging to be listed among the 
states who achieved their membership 
goals. On this same date 12 states in the 
Union had reached this coveted spot. I 
feel certain that we in Wisconsin will 
make our mark this year.” 
























The following are the new NEA life 
members: 


Arthur Adkins, Madison 

Jarvis E. Bush, Milwaukee 
Robert L. Cooley, Kenosha 
Mrs. J. E. Cutting, Sheboygan 
Joseph E. Cutting, Sheboygan 
Elvera T. Daul, Madison 
Thomas H. Duffy, Wauwatosa 
Elwood E. Dyke, Kenosha 
John Endres, Milwaukee 
Leone Fenzl, Oshkosh 

Rebecca Frank, Cudahy 
Lester Garbe, Milwaukee 

Alice Griesse, Wausau 
Lawrence Hoyt, Wausau 
Kenneth Frank Kovatch, Marshfield 
Lylith V. Lund, Milwaukee 
Orville Matzke, Wausau 
Henry A. Olson, Stoughton 
Donald Pangborn, Sheboygan 
S. J. Paynter, Wausau 

Walter A. Price, Wauwatosa 
Mildred Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Lyle S. Tennis, Racine 

Perry Tipler, Oshkosh 

Mardell VanBuren, Waukesha 
Ervin S. Yanke, West Allis 
Agnes Zeitler, Waukesha 

Ray Ziesmer, Wausau 







































Elkhorn Social Problems 
Class Favors Sales Tax 


ELKHORN—The Senior Social Prob- 
lems Class of the Elkhorn High School 








voted overwhelmingly for the sales tax in Fy 






a recent poll conducted in the class «fter 
discussing the question with their parents. [ 
according to C. A. Schacht, superintend- 7 
ent of schools. Eighty-two per cent of the 
students in the group voted in favor of 2 
sales tax, 65% favored a sales tax and 2 
reduction of property and income tax, an¢ 
80% of those voting for a sales tax favored 
earmarking it for education. 
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U. 5. Government Supports 
Research Projects at UW 


MADISON—The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion as signed a contract with the Uni- 
of Wisconsin to support six re- 
}) projects in the School of Educa- 
tion. 

The grant of 
$112,529 will enable 
UW researchers to 
probe deeply into 
educational problems 
of the mentally re- 
tarded. 

“All projects 
planned and submit- 
ted to the U.S. Office 
by a committee 
headed by Herbert 
Klausmeier, profes- 
sor of education, re- 
ceived unqualified approval,” Dean L. J. 
Stiles reported. “This approval was based, 
not only on the value of the projects 
themselves, but on the demonstrated in- 
terest of the graduate research committee 
of the University in supporting research 
in education, to the extent ‘of the Univer- 
sity’s limited facilities, and the action of 
the University regents and the state co- 
ordinating committee in asking the legis- 
lature for funds to support research in 
education. 

“Approval was also based on the repu- 
tation of the University as a research in- 
stitution, the proven competence and na- 
tional reputation of the men submitting 
the projects, and the close cooperation be- 
tween the University, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the public 
school systems in the state. 


“We feel this research will find answers 
of great value to the people of this state, 
as well as to the nation as a whole,” Dean 
Stiles continued. “Because five of the proj- 
ects involve work with retarded children, 
the project leaders can use the same chil- 
dren and draw unique cross-correlations 
of their findings.” 

The research committee includes Gwen 
Amold, Robert Francis, Virgil Herrick, 
Kai Jensen, Kenneth Little, Thomas Ring- 
ness, and Julian Stanley, all of the UW 
School of Education; Alice Streng, Gerald 
Gleason, and Robert Erdman, of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; and Robert 
Melcher of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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National Science Group 
Provides for Lectures 


MADISON—The National Science Foun- 
dation recently announced the renewal of 
a grant to the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies to carry out an expanded 
Traveling Science Demonstration Lecture 
Program for 1957-1958. 

The program provides visits for schools 
thruout the country where lectures on and 
demonstrations of the latest scientific de- 
Velopments are featured. Some Wisconsin 
schools are currently on the itinerary. 

Schools wishing to participate in this 
Program and science teachers who would 
like to apply for appointment as “travel- 
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ing teacher” may learn more about this 
program by writing to: Joseph E. Bowles, 
Traveling Science Demonstration Lecture 
Program, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Outdoor Education Com. 
Sponsors Training Camp 


MILWAUKEE-—The first annual Girl's 
Athletic Association Leadership Training 
Camp program will be held June 17-21, 
at Woodcraft Camp, Wautoma, Wis., 
according to Joan Harvey of Milwaukee, 
member of the Outdoor Education Com- 
mittee. The camp is sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Association for Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation to train senior 
high school GAA leaders thru the exchange 
of ideas in discussions on program plan- 
ning, conducting meetings, point systems 
and many other topics of interest as well 
as actual experience in many different 
sports activities, both individual and team. 


Each school is requested to send two 
delegates at an approximate cost of $27.50 
per delegate but one delegate will be wel- 
comed. The GAA is urged to send dele- 
gates for the benefit of the organization 


as well as all other organizations in the 


school and their members. 

For further information write to Joan 
Harvey, 6701 North Port Washington 
Road, Milwaukee 17. 


WISCONSIN DELLS 
RIDE THE DUCKS 


ON LAND AND WATER 


THRILLING 
enter the water 
like the troops 
of WW. 
enjoy the roller 
coaster effects 
of wooded trails 


SCENIC 


two miles down 
the sandstone 


rimmed Wiscon- 


sin River 

up narrow Dell 
Creek 

across beautiful 
Lake Delton 


INFORMATIVE 


a complete 
guided tour 
travel thru the 
Dells Scenic 

Park (owned by 
the Wis, Alumni 
Research Found.) 


HISTORICAL 
Dawn Manor 
Lost City of 
Newport. 


Largest fleet of privately operated ducks in the USA. 
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SCHOOL AND GROUP RATES WITH 
COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE 
OBTAINED BY MAILING THIS CARD TO: 


WISCONSIN DUCKS INC. 
wisconsey Beus, wisconsin 


ATLANTIC CITY—The hottest topic 
among educators attending the American 
Association of School Administrators at At- 
lantic City, Feb. 15-20, was probably 
merit rating, reports EDPRESS. 
Schoolboard members had tackled the 
question at their sessions of the National 
School Boards Association before the 
AASA convention began. The superinten- 
dents promptly took up the discussion at 
their meeting. A session devoted to the 
pros and cons of merit rating could hardly 
accommodate even half of those who 
wanted to attend, and a repeat perform- 





Merit Rating Rated Top Question at AASA Convention 





ance was necessary. That same session was 
given over to the expression of four differ- 
ent views: merit rating is desirable, is not 
desirable, is possible, is not possible. In 
addition, schoolmen reported various ex- 
periments with merit rating—one such ex- 
periment being tried at West Hartford, 
Conn., another at Ladue, Mo. 

In Evanston, Ill., a superior teacher may 
receive up to $500 a year more pay. De- 
termination of these teachers is left up 
to the staff members themselves, depart- 
ment chairman, and other administrative 





HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 





THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 

SERIES 





Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GuImDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 23 
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and supervisory personnel. Recommenda- 
tions are then passed on by the superin- 
tendent and the board of education. 

In Grosse Point, Mich., the teachers 
voted in 1952 to try out a merit plan for 
two years. When the two-year trial was 
over in 1954, the teachers voted to keep it. 

A report from Ithaca, N. Y., described 
a plan where a teacher rated excellent for 
five consecutive years is rewarded with up 
to $500 a year extra. How do the teachers 
like it? “It is well accepted. It inakes 
teachers feel the job worthwhile.” 


Against Merit Rating 

Those who do not like rating teachers 
argued that it hurts teacher morale, that 
we have not yet discovered reliable ases 
on which to rate teachers. Prin. Mathilda 
Gilles, of Salem, Ore., put it this way: 
“Merit rating is not possible if yo:. be- 
lieve in a program that is positive ami co- 
operative rather than one that develops 
negative and competitive attitudes. ‘ferit 
rating lowers teacher morale, creates fric- 
tion in a school staff and emphasiz:s in- 
dividual performance at the expense of 
cooperative teamwork. As a resut, it 
causes ineffective teaching. 

“It seems to me that it is more i 
tant for us to raise the general le 
teaching than to reward a few thr 
merit plan. Perhaps we ought to be s; 
ing more of our time on finding w 
improve our inservice. programs.” 

To this argument, David C. Guhl, a 
teacher in Connellsville, Pa., added that 
even if it were possible, merit rating 
is not a scheme desirable in American 
schools. Guhl is president of the NEA’s 
Department of Classroom Teachers, which 
opposes merit rating. 
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For Merit Rating 


James W. Whitehead, a New Bedford, 
( Mass.) schoolboard official, was quite em- 
phatic merit rating is a good thing—desir- 
able and practical. He said: “At the pres- 
ent time, the teachers evaluate the chil- 
dren, the principal the teachers, the super- 
intendent the principal—all with regard to 
promotion—and altho it is not quite paral- 
lel, we can go further and point out that 
the schoolboard evaluates the superinten- 
dent, and the voters the schoolboard.” 

Whitehead continued: “Certainly the 
contention of organized education that you 
cannot measure a teacher's value sounds 
peculiar and unfamiliar coming from the 
same source that has produced measure- 
ment techniques and other statistical me- 
thodology to meet any situation.” 


Two Institutes for Slow 
Learning Children in May 


MADISON—Two institutes for the Slow 


Learning Children have been scheduled 
in Milwaukee May 17-18, according to 
Kenenth R. Blessing, supervisor of Classes 
for Exceptional Children of the Bureau of 
Handicapped Children, State Departinent 
of Public Instruction. A two-day workshop 
will be held at the downtown division of 
the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
on May 17-18, and the Seventh Annual 
Institute on the Slow Learner will be held 
on Saturday, May 18, at the Milwaukee 
Vocational School. 
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Rowena Allen to Head 
Central Wisconsin Teachers 


WaUSAU—Rowena Allen, county super- 
intendent of Portage County, will be the 
general chairman of the 1958 convention 
of the Central Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation to be held in Wausau, March, 1958. 
Miss Allen succeeds J. C. Gillmann, super- 
visine principal at Marathon. Association 
officers report an enrollment of 1,750, the 
large:t in the history of the organization. 

At ‘he annual meeting on Mar. 1, Leon 
Case. principal of the D. C. Everest High 
Scho::!, Rothschild—Schofield, was elected 
to th. executive committee and will be- 
come veneral chairman in 1961. 

The Representative Assembly adopted 
in th: ‘r resolutions a declaration of policy 
outlining supvort for education and ap- 
provi. of WEA and NEA programs. 

The resolutions state: 


1. Belief that the preservation of our 
democratic ideals depends on a citizenry 
educated to value and appreciate, to in- 
terpret and defend our American heritage. 

9, Affirm that “every teacher has a right 
and obligation to be an active, informed 
citizen, with an intelligent concern for the 
selection of competent public officials, for 
the issues that are before the voter and 
for the decisions that are made by govern- 
ment at local, state and national levels.” 

3. Urge teachers, counselors and ad- 
ministrators to encourage students of the 
upper 50% of the able students to consider 
teaching for their life work. 

4, Recommend that WEA locals coop- 
erate with a committee of the WEA and 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers to 1)clarify and define “merit rating,” 
2) to study the values of “merit rating,” 
and 3) to evaluate present plans in use. 

5. Recommend that emphasis be placed 
again on cooperative efforts with state 
leadership in the development of curricu- 
lum guides and resource materials. 

6. Recommend that classroom teachers 
accept the responsibility for guidance and 
leadership of children in their care com- 
mensurate with the teachers teaching abil- 
ity and the employment of trained coun- 
selors or training of staff for the counsel- 
ing position in every school. 

7. Urge the Legislature to adopt Bill 
6-S providing for the placing of the entire 
state into a high school district by 1960. 

8. Reaffirm the need for fiscal independ- 
ence of all school districts and urge con- 
tinued effort and study be given this sub- 
ject in our future legislative plan. 

9. Recommend that appropriate local, 
state and federal means be found without 
sacrificing local autonomy or American 
tradition to provide adequate educational 
opportunity. 

10. Commend the State Legislature for 
its support of education and its continu- 
ing consideration and recognition of the 
legislative program endorsed by the WEA. 

11. Reaffirm support and praise for state 
radio and television station WHA for the 
Wisconsin School of the Air,” “Teacher 
Time” and for the general high quality of 
its broadcast contributions. 

12. Recommend the continued services 
of the civil defense authority and close 
cooperation with the schools. 
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13. Commend the State Department of 
Public Instruction for its excellent leader- 
ship and express appreciation for the help 
given by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult leadership to the schools 
and teachers of Wisconsin. 

14. Recommend the passage of social 
security and retirement legislation pro- 
posed by the Governors Retirement Study 
Commission and to include certain guaran- 
tees which would insure teachers a reason- 
able retirement income from the state fund. 

15. Recommend that a committee be 
appointed by the WEA representatives of 
all the sectional associations to determine 
the adequacies of the facilities and direct 


services to teachers at the WEA conven- 
tion in Milwaukee. 

16. Commend the officers and staff of 
the WEA for the continuance of the evolv- 
ing spirit of unity, solidarity and of the 
pride of the profession. “We commend 
them for their appreciation of the needs 
of the local association and for the quality 
and for the expansion of the services to the 
locals and to the individual teachers of 
the state.” 

17. Urge that a local committee be ap- 
pointed to be concerned with NEA mem- 
bership and apprise teachers and admin- 
istrators of the increased services de- 
manded of the NEA by its members. 

Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 














FRIENDS IN NEED... 


... 1S a friend indeed 


August 1, 1956 


Washington National Insurance Company 


415 West Main Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


Thanks so much for the recent check I received from 
you, balance due on my recent illness. And to say that both 
checks were “friends in need” is putting it mildly. Where I, 
naturally, assumed that my hospitalization insurance would 
cover all costs of hospitalization and surgery, I ended up 
with having to pay something over $200.00 out of me own 
little pocket! So need I reiterate—“I love that Washington 
National!” I sure would have been left “behind the 8 ball” 


without it. 


Thanks again, and again, for the promptness and courtesy 
with which you expedited my claim. 


Sincerely yours, 


Evelyn C. Erickson 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 


For Further Information Write: 


Wisconsin Education 


Association 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
415 West Main Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 











Graduating Seniors to Have Greater Choice of Jobs 


MADISON-—Graduating seniors who 
want to teach will have more jobs to 
choose from this year than ever before, 
the University of Wisconsin Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau reported recently. 

R. A. Walker, director of the bureau, 
said requests for teachers during the 
1956-57 school year will outnumber job 
candidates registered with his office by 
more than five to one. 

“Most teacher requests have been for 











When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 


help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 


Crafts and Costumes 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 
war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 
dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 


elementary and high school teachers,” 
Walker said, “but there has been an in- 
creasing demand for college teachers, and 
we expect shortages of candidates for col- 
lege placement in almost all fields. 

“There is a growing demand for be- 
ginning college teachers holding only the 
master’s degree. The production of candi- 
dates with doctors degrees is not at all 
adequate to meet the great increase in 
college calls.” 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 
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Walker said that the “pitiably inade- 
quate” salaries being paid beginning col- 
lege instructors offer little inducement to 
prospective college teachers to continue 
their graduate studies. 

“During the past year, many beginning 
teachers holding only the bachelor’s de. 
gree were placed in elementary and high 
school positions at salaries in excess of 
those earned by a great number of begin- 
ning college instructors holding the doc- 
tor’s degree.” 


Average Salary Paid 

Robert G. Heideman, assistant director 
of the placement bureau, said: 

“On the basis of teachers placed up to 
Feb. 1, in both elementary and high school 
fields, the average salary paid to I gin- 
ning candidates with the bachelor’s d: gree 
was between $3,900 and $4,000. It i. an- 
ticipated that within five years the average 
beginning salary will be $4,200 in the bet- 
ter systems.” 

Figures released by the bureau how 
that the average salary for city elemestary 
teachers in Wisconsin is now $4,378. This 
is $234 higher than last year. The av: rage 
salary for city high school teachers in Wis- 
consin is now $4,916. This is $276 higher 
than last year. 


Salary Comparisons 

Walker said that beginning salarie. for 
teachers compare favorably with starting 
salaries in industry. Salary increases and 
maximum salaries are generally higher in 
industry, however, he added. 

According to placement bureau figures, 
women graduates who enter teaching actu- 
ally receive higher starting salaries than 
women graduates who enter certain pro- 
fessions and industries. Beginning women 
teachers start at an average salary about 
$16 per month higher than beginning 
nurses, technicians and other professional 
workers. Average salaries for beginning 
women teachers are about $48 per month 
higher than for women with bachelor’s de- 
grees who enter non-professional fields. 


Science Session Planned 
At UW-Milwaukee, Apr. 13 


MILWAUKEE-The Department of 
Secondary Education and Departments of 
Science of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee are sponsoring a science con- 
ference at the University in Milwaukee 
Saturday, Apr. 13 from 9:30 A.M.—3:00 
P.M., reports Arthur A. Rezny, assistant 
chairman of the Department of Secondary 
Education. The theme of the program is 
“Why Let Your Grandchildren Suffer?” 

George Bush, professor of chemistry and 


author of a high school textbook, Senior. 


Science, Kent State University, Ohio, is 
the keynote speaker on the topic, “New 
Things in Science.” 

The afternoon session will consider the 
subject, “Solar and Atomic Energy Infor- 
mation on the Secondary Level.” Other 
subjects will be on Conservation, Supply- 
ing Scientific Manpower, Film Previews 
and New Equipment for Science Classes. 

Luncheon will be by reservation. For 
further information write to Arthur A. 
Rezny, University of Wisconsin—Milw avu- 
kee, 3203 Downer Ave., Milwaukee 1 


April 1257 
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Administrators Concerned 
With Duties to Teaching 


ATLANTIC CITY—The means thru 
which superintendents can contribute to 
better teaching were of deep concern to 
them at the annual convention of Ameri- 
can Association of School Superintendents 
at Atlantic City, Feb. 15-20, according to 
EDPRESS. It concerns them partly be- 
cause they are so occupied with business 
and management matters that they have 
litle time for the curriculum or instruc- 
tiona’ program. Supt. C. C. Trillingham, 
Los Angeles County Schools, however re- 
assured schoolmen with these words: 

“When the superintendent helps to build 
a better building, when he is instrumental 
in getting a more adequate budget, when 
he refuses to succumb to pressure to em- 
ploy an incompetent teacher, when he pro- 
tects teachers and children from well- 
meaning promoters of essay contests, he 
is contributing to improving instruction. 
When he is able to secure better lighting, 
acoustication or improved sanitary condi- 
tions, he is making better instruction easier. 
And again he contributes to improved in- 
struction thru such activities as selecting 
better teachers, developing personnel poli- 
cies that bolster morale, creating better 
working conditions, defending teachers 
against unfair criticism, and utilizing as 
fully as possible the potential abilities of 
each staff member.” 


Reading Discussed 


In the area of reading in which there 
has been so much public interest, Perry A. 
Tipler, superintendent of schools, Oshkosh, 
Wis., said “Nothing will give a school ad- 
ministrator greater satisfaction than pro- 
viding for a good reading improvement 
program.” And to get such satisfaction, he 
suggests, superintendents should identify 
poor readers early in their school years 
1) thru testing, 2) help teachers learn how 
to teach reading better, and 3) budget 
enough money for adequate instructional 
materials. Oshkosh employs “assistant 
teachers” (part-time) who devote two to 
three hours a day to slow readers, prac- 
ticing reading skills in small rooms apart 
from the regular classrooms. 

The 12-month school year came in for 
its share of thoughtful consideration by 
the administrators. L. M. Wilson of Ge- 
neva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., reported 
that school officials in Aliquippa, Pa., are 
testing the 12-month school year. Each 
child attends school for three quarters or 
180 days and has a vacation period of 60 
days. The plan assures classroom space 
for all children without adding new build- 
ings, and brings about savings in debt 
service, insurance and reteaching of fail- 
ures. One disadvantage: it is difficult to 
carry on maintenance work without inter- 
ruption to classroom activity. 


Architecture Considered 


New trends in school architecture were 
reported by leading educators. Theodore 
Rice, professor of education, New York 
University, urged de-emphasis on highly 
specialized classrooms so that they might 
be easily adapted for many purposes. Cleve 
0. Westby of the New Jersey State De- 
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Superintendents also debated the advan- 
tages of two types of construction, giving 
preference to the single-story design. S. P. 
Marland, Jr., Winnetka, Ill., superinten- 
dent of schools, indicated the single-story 
school is, for the most part, less expensive 
to build; promotes learning more effectively 
than the multi-story building; and “is 
more beautiful, not only to the taxpayer, 


“The earth is degenerate; youth 
despairs; children no longer respect 
their parents, and the world is com- 
ing to an end.” Does that sound 
familiar? Where did I get it—from 
the latest newscast, today’s com- 
mentator—the New York Times 
book review? No. That, my friends, : A 
is a statement an archeologist found but to the children. 
scratched in hieroglyphics on a tab- 
let which they date back to 2000 ADDITIONAL 100% ERS 
BC. We are pleased to add the following 
—MarcareT Bain JOHNSTONE school systems to the honor roll of school 

WEA Convention, Nov. 3, 1956 systems which have attained 100% mem- 
bership in the WEA during 1956-57. 
Thanks and congratulations to those who 
have made this possible. 

Fifield 
Prentice 
Polk County 











partment of Education reported that the 
trend is to build rooms with a minimum 
of built-in items and fixed pieces of equip- 
ment which limit classroom adaptability. 


Take that 


dream trip to 


HAWAII 


Only $402 round trip 
from Milwaukee® 


The romantic Islands of Hawaii are at their 
enchanted best during your summer vacation 
months . . . at prices a teacher can afford. And 
Northwest flies you to Hawaii via the beautiful 
Pacific Northwest. 

*Tourist fare, plus tax 


Earn graduate study credits in Hawaii. Study at 
the University of Hawaii. Complete summer ses- 
sion, June 24-Aug. 2. Write: Director of Summer 
Sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 


Fly now—pay later! 
Only 10% down 
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READING ROAD TO 
SPELLING 
For Grades 1-3 


© Features a more natural way 
of teaching spelling by the 
Word-Group Method with all 
words grouped according to 
ease and effectiveness of 


an improved 
. teaching and learning. 


® Develops understanding and 
use of words in story context. 


language arts 


® Teaches pupils capitalization 
and punctuation. 


® Provides abundant review and 
testing activities in spelling and 
related language-usage skills. 


spelling program 


© Contains a complete Guidebook 
program for each grade. 


Write for details. 





Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Wisconsin Student Records 
— oe 


Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the latest school 
office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records easier, more 
efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain adequate space 
for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplishments, attendance, 
and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an efficient method of record- 
ing health, dental care, and physical education records of the student. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 56 Years of Service to Schools 


12 South Carroll Street e 


















Madison 3, Wisconsin 























VISIT THE . 








NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


' U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 


NEW ROOMS OPENED 1957 


Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 


THRILLING 


WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER 
OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty five Miles West of Madison 


BLUE MOUNDS + WISCONSIN 
























Wis. Elementary School 
Principals Meet, May 3-4 


OSHKOSH-—The Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principals Association has planned 
a two-day annual conference at the Wis- 
consin State College at Oshkosh, May 3-4, 
according to Frank J. Splitek of Kenosha. 
president of the As- 
sociation.. For head- 
line speakers a! the 
general sessions and 
banquet, the olficers 
have secured Gover- 
nor Vernon 1!iom- 
son, Dan T. Davvson, 
executive secretary 
of the Californi: Ele- 
mentary School Prin- 
cipals Associ: tion, 
and Worth Mc‘ lure, 
retired executiv: sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Dr. Dawson will address the first gen- 
eral session Friday morning on the sub- 
ject, “The Challenge Ahead.” 

At the first session the principals will 
also hear Harold R. Maurer, superir end- 
ent of the Kenosha Public Schools, 0: the 
topic, “The Superintendent and the Ele- 
mentary School Principal,” and F. C. 
Weinlick, WEA executive secretar:, on 
“Legislation Progress as It Refers to {du- 
cation in Wisconsin.” 

Governor Thomson will address the ban- 
quet session Friday evening at the Athearn 
Hotel, and George E. Watson, state siper- 
intendent of public instruction, will serve 
as toastmaster. The Saturday morning gen- 
eral session will feature Dr. McClure. 

For Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning the officers have planned 11 
group discussions covering many phases 
of problems as they affect the elementan 
school principal. 

Rolland Nock of Appleton is general 
program chairman, and Earl Smith and 
L. O. Tetzlaff of Oshkosh are in charge 
of local arrangements. 

In view of the increasing membership 
in the association during the past years. 
officers are expecting a large registration 
by all those interested in elementary edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. 





THOMSON 


Wis. Childhood Education 
Assn. to Hold Conference 


MILWAUKEE-—The Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education has secured 
Harold Shane and Viola Theman of the 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, as guest speakers for the group’ 
annual spring conference, May 17-19, at 
the Dell View Hotel, Lake Delton. “Edu- 
cation for Children Around the World” is 
the theme of the session. 

Information about the conference may 
be secured by writing Mary Sonnenberg, 
Hotel Wisconsin, Room 326, Milwaukee. 
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Aviation Education Study 
To Receive More Emphasis 


\! ADISON—The recent trip around the 
world in 45 hours by Air Force B-52 jet 
borm!ers cutting in half the previous 
elar -d time record established in 1949 
has :gain emphasized the need for and 
imp. ’tance of studying aviation in our 
sche ‘s, states the Wisconsin Aeronautics 
Con: aission. 

'T.. WAC believes that educators will 
be . terested in the wealth of aviation 
mat “als now available thru membership 
in t.- National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil. 

1. NAEC is a non-profit group or- 
gan d in 1950 whose membership is 
wid: :’ representative of Education, Labor, 
Indi ry, Government and other organiza- 
tions interested in aviation education. The 
Council believes that the impact of avia- 
tion pon living compels its recognition 
as an important factor in the social, politi- 
eal and economic conditions and circum- 
stances of our time. It believes further 
that organized education should include 
aviation and its implications as a part 
of and an aid to its regular processes 
of instruction and is pledged to assist edu- 
cation in this regard. 

Teachers may obtain teacher-prepared 
booklets for their individual use by taking 
out a $5 annual membership in the NAEC 
or may want to recommend that the school 
library take out a library service mem- 
bership for use by all teachers. Members 
receive nine booklets designed for children 
of all age groups covering such topics as 
jet aircraft, helicopters, agricultural avia- 
tion, jet test pilots and air cargo operations. 
Members also receive resource units, 
teacher reference books, field trip outlines 
and aviation education bibliography. In 
addition members receive annual subscrip- 
tions to four aviation periodicals. 

For further information relating to mem- 
bership and its advantages, write Dr. Evan 
Evans, Executive Director, National Avia- 
tion Education Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW, Washington 6, D. C. or the 
Wisconsin State Aeronautics Commission, 
343 State Office Building, Madison. 


UW Offers 40 Security 
Scholarships for Summer 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin will offer 40 scholarships of $70 each 
to teachers attending the four-week Pro- 
seminar in Family Financial Security Edu- 
ery during 1957 Summer Session, July 
~b. 

The four-credit proseminar is designed 
for high school teachers, college instruc- 
tors and school administrators. It will con- 


.Sist of lectures, discussions and field trips. 


Students will study instructional mate- 
tials dealing with basic economics, money 
management, insurance, savings plans, con- 
sumer financing, banking services, home 
ownership, investments of all types, wills 
and estate settlements. 

Scholarship applications or requests for 
additional information should be addressed 


to Russell J. Hosler, chairman, Department 


of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
meals in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or in 
the Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach, 
tourist, or first class, every seat is re- 


served at no extra fare. The Canadian 
is in daily service throughout the year 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. Ask your 
travel agent about all-expense tours in 
the Canadian Rockies or see Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in the U.S. 
and Canada. 











Enjoy compartments with comfortable, spacious seats... 
Extra wide windows give you an excellent view of the 
colorful countryside. Long corridors along the side are an 
added chance for relaxation in these swiftly 

moving modern steel cars. 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . 


anywhere in France 


... is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the rail way is the nght way in FRANCE. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 


through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco,-Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAI LROADS, 610 FIFT' 


Please send Name 


H AVE., N.Y. Dept. W-3 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 





me free 


illustrated Address 





booklet 
“‘France.’” — City. 








Northeastern WEA to Have 
Annual Convention, Apr. 12 


OSHKOSH—Paul Smith of Oshkosh, 
president of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Education Association, has announced two 
principal speakers for the annual conven- 
tion of the Association in Oshkosh on Fri- 
day, Apr. 12. Carl Rowan, Negro journal- 
ist and author, will address the organiza- 
tion on the subject, “The American Di- 
lemma and the Asian-African Crisis.” At 
present he is on the staff of the Minne- 
apolis Star Tribune and has been the re- 
cipient of several awards for outstanding 
reporting. 

The second speaker will be Father Har- 
old Rigney, a Catholic priest who was 
imprisoned by the Chinese Communists 
during the Korean War. His topic will be 
“Four Years of Red Hell.” 

In addition to the luncheon for the 
Delegate Assembly where officers for the 
following year will be elected and the 
business of the Association transacted, 23 
sectional groups have planned luncheon 
meetings with reservations made in ad- 
vance. In the afternoon 33 sectional meet- 
ings will be held for subject interest 
groups. 


Scholarships to Be Given 
To 50 Physics Teachers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—For the eleventh 
consecutive year Case Institute of Tech- 
nology will offer 50 all-expense General 
Electric Science Fellowships to prepara- 


tory and high school teachers of physics 
from the north central states area for a 
special six-week study program that will 
run from June 16 thru July 26. 

In announcing this year’s program, 
Elmer Hutchisson, dean of the graduate 
school and director of research at Case, 
said that applicants for the fellowships, 
sponsored by the General Electric Com- 
pany, must be college graduates, possess 
experience in preparatory or high school 
teaching, and be certified to teach in 
their respective states. 

Applications for the 1957 GE Science 
Fellowships may be obtained from Dean 
Elmer Hutchisson, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, 10900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 


Summer Jobs For Teachers 
MADISON — The State Civil Service 


offers an examination to select trainees to 
work each summer in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s program for Dutch 
Elm Disease Control. Monthly salaries the 
first year will be $325; second, $350; third, 
$375. Desirable background for applicants 
should include science teaching, nursery 
or landscape experience. Those applying 
should have knowledge of shade trees, 
plant insects and diseases. Write to Bureau 
of Personnel, State Capitol, Madison, by 
Apr. 26. 


Use of Television 

A researcher for CBS reports that the 
average American home operates its tele- 
vision set five hours a day. 


State Children and Youth 
Meeting Called, Apr. 25-26 


MADISON—The WEA has accepted an 
invitation from Governor Vernon W, 
Thomson to participate as a cooperating 
organization for the Fifth Governor’s Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, which he 
has called Apr. 25-26, in the University 
of Wisconsin’s Memorial Union, Madison, 

“Developing the One in Everyone,” jn- 
dividuality and the growing pressure to 
conform to a uniform pattern of living 
that tends to destroy individuality and 
creativity of youth and adult alike, i; the 
theme of the conference. The them: will 
be highlighted and broadened thru gen- 
eral sessions, section meetings, plays dis- 
cussions, films and dramatizations. 

Outstanding speakers, in additic. to 
Governor Thomson, will include Mrs, 
Oscar Rennebohm, general confer«nce 
chairman; Dr. H. Kent Tenney, chai: nan, 
Wisconsin Committee on Children and 
Youth; Jacob W. Getzels, Universi'y of 
Chicago; and H. H. Remmers, Purdue 
University. 

There will be 30 section meetings from 
which to choose. Some sections wi! be 
directed especially to the youth atten ting, 
such as “I’ve Got a Question.” The gen- 
eral topic headings for other sec‘ ional 
meetings are: Personal Responsibi ities, 
Recreational Responsibilities and \oca- 
tional Responsibilities. 

For further information write to the 
Governor’s Conference Office, 311 State 
Street, Madison 3. 








ditions which 


requirements and .. . 


three years. 


BOOK COVERS to be effective, 
must withstand all the weather con- 
students 
carrying books to and from school. 


HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS 


are made of a paper especially designed to meet these 


THEY ARE ATTRACTIVE 
THEY ARE EASILY ADJUSTED 
THEY STAY ON THE BOOK 


They represent a definite dollar-and-cents saving be- 
cause they prolong the life of the book from one to 


HOLDEN COVERS in nine sizes are 
available to you by requisition. 


encounter, 


of Mrs. 


WEA Films for You 


A Desk for Billie 


This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
Billie Davis, a child of migrant parents, who 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 
color, 57 minutes. 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 
a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Freedom to Learn 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of our time, 
Freedom to Learn. 
facts, she persuades her detractors to look at the facts. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
they have a motive to learn. 


What Greater Gift 


It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s teacher needs 
professional preparation to acquire the understanding and 
skills essential to good teaching and a desire to teach. 
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The last four films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 
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Math Teachers Invited 


MADISON — Two lectures in April at 
the University on the teaching of mathe-» 
matics will complete the series sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation and 
the UV’ School of Education. Mathematics 
teacher: are invited to attend. 

On Aor. 16, 8:50 A. M., at the Memorial 
Union, H. Vernon Price, University of 
Iowa, ‘vill speak on “Integrating Plane and 
Solid (:cometry.” On Apr. 30 in Babcock 
Hall, G. Langford, Jr., president of 
Longw od College, Farmville, Va., will 
discuss “Practical Mathematics Can Be 
Challen zing.” 


YOU%S for the Asking 


In u: ng the coupon below, please print 
your na‘ne and address, being very careful 
to show only the address to which you 
wish the material sent. If time is impor- 
tant, wrte directly to the advertiser. When 
you use the convenient coupon for order- 
ing several items, your name will be passed 
on to the advertisers who will send you 
the material. 

123. Inside Railroading. An_ illustrated 
booklet on aspects of railroading rarely 
seen by the general public. One free copy 
initially; classroom quantities on subse- 
quent request. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

124, Folders on Summer Sessions and 
travel abroad with or without college 
credit. (Dr. Carlos Sanchez) 

3, Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

10. New Four-Color Map of historic U. S. 
Trails and information of the graded cor- 
recive reading program of the American 
— Series. (Wheeler Publishing 
0, 

51. 32-Page Booklet. “The Microscope in 
Elementary Science.” Illustrated. Complete 
with suggestions on 24 different scientific 
hobbies using microscopes. Lists and de- 
scribes 100 items that can be studied. How 
to make microscopic slides, also informa- 
tin on how to use micromount cards. 
(General Science Service Co.) 

62. Catalog of name brand merchandise 
which may be ordered at wholesale price. 
Diamonds, jewelry, watches, housewares, 
appliances and other items listed. (Watson 
Sales Co.) 

86. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads) 

im, Alston Aids. A four-page brochure 
full of suggestions and ideas for utilizing 
Portraits in any number of school activi- 
ies. (Alston Studies) 





28. Folders on the attractions of the 


Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, Padre 


Beach and Northern Mexico as a vacation 


trea. Low cost trips to points of new in- 


frest in Northern Mexico are possibilities. 


International Tourist Association of 
browns: ille, Texas) 
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Attention Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now! 


Interest rates on our loans are as follows: 

On Personal Loans (including car loans): 
1% per month on unpaid balance to $250.00; % of 1% per month on unpaid 
balance between $250.00—$500.00; %4 of 1% per month on unpaid balance 
over $500.00. 

On Loans of $500 and up secured by life insurance with Cash Value equal 
to the loan: 
5% % per annum on monthly unpaid balance. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, 
and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
bo share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 
ue on it. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 














APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date Gf ApplicetiOt 2<<qccccncccescasssnesss 
Amount of Gésite@ Bannan edssicnccccus—= 1 | pene nee erent 
Single Married Widower Age 
Date of first payment 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
Name: Address 
Name: NE Sinn ce area eee 
If other security is being offered, give description: ~.------------------------ 


Hushend’e ¢wife's) cecupation _......... nnn 
My salary is $—........- per mo. for 
My total indebtedness is $-------~---- 


Do you own a car? ~...-..-. Make and year ---------- 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~----------------------- 
My teaching address is 
My home address ia 2.2... 62 oon nnn nnn sn 552 5 os 5===5 
Name of my parents and their address 


Years in present position 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19------, 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
Remarks: 


(Signed) 
We approved the above loan._--- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 


sess cle aa a oe Chr... 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


By: 











= Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 

Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year 

Chicago 1, Illinois of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


123. 124. 3. 10. 51. 62. 88. 104. 128. 
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Math Teachers Invited 


MADISON — Two lectures in April at 
the University on the teaching of mathes 
matic: will complete the series sponsored 


by th: National Science Foundation and 
the Us School of Education. Mathematics 
teach: s are invited to attend. 


On ‘pr. 16, 8:50 A. M., at the Memorial 
Unio H. Vernon Price, University of 
Iowa, vill speak on “Integrating Plane and 
Solid ‘eometry.” On Apr. 30 in Babcock 
Hall, °°. G. Langford, Jr., president of 
Long: 00d College, Farmville, Va., will 
discus. “Practical Mathematics Can Be 
Chall, ging.” 





YOURS for the Asking 


In ving the coupon below, please print 
your nme and address, being very careful 
to show only the address to which you 
wish the material sent. If time is impor- 
tant, write directly to the advertiser. When 
you use the convenient coupon for order- 
ing several items, your name will be passed 
on to the advertisers who will send you 
the material. 

123. Inside Railroading. An_ illustrated 
booklet on aspects of railroading rarely 
seen by the general public. One free copy 
initially; classroom quantities on subse- 
quent request. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

124, Folders on Summer Sessions and 
travel abroad with or without college 
credit. (Dr. Carlos Sanchez) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

10. New Four-Color Map of historic U. S. 
Trails and information of the graded cor- 
rective reading program: of the American 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing 
Co.) 

51. 32-Page Booklet. “The Microscope in 
Elementary Science.” Illustrated. Complete 
with suggestions on 24 different scientific 
hobbies using microscopes. Lists and de- 
scribes 100 items that can be studied. How 
to make microscopic slides, also informa- 
tion on how to use micromount cards. 
(General Science Service Co.) 

62. Catalog of name brand merchandise 
which may be ordered at wholesale price. 
Diamonds, jewelry, watches, housewares, 
appliances and other items listed. (Watson 
Sales Co.) 

88. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads) 

104. Alston Aids. A four-page brochure 
full of suggestions and ideas for utilizing 
portraits in any number of school activi- 
ties. (Alston Studies) 





128. Folders on the attractions of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, Padre 
Beach and Northern Mexico as a vacation 
area. Low cost trips to points of new in- 
terest in Northern Mexico are possibilities. 
(International Tourist Association of 
Brownsville, Texas) 
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Attention Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now! 


Interest rates on our loans are as follows: 

On Personal Loans (including car loans): 
1% per month on unpaid balance to $250.00; % of 1% per month on unpaid 
balance between $250.00-$500.00; %2 of 1% per month on unpaid balance 
over $500.00. 

On Loans of $500 and up secured by life insurance with Cash Value equal 
to the loan: 
5% % per annum on monthly unpaid balance. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, 
and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
ban share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 
ue on it. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 

















APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application ....... 2... ccecnnes- 


Amount of desires 9......<....-......- Vor bow Wet? ... 222242562 scene 
Single ....... Married: ........ WRIGGG Susan Widower ------- BBO sccmmas 
Date of firat payment ............_--.... Purpose of loam —-..-.. 5. ness 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
ear, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

NORE So. 354s ncch wee enna ous NONE So eco cmenea eae 
Reng oS oe eee ee ees ROGNGEE 3.2 oc cc ccna aoe ee 
If other security is being offered, give description: ~-----------~------------- 


Husband’s (wife’s) occupation ~------------------------ 2 Ses 
My salary ia $........... per mo. for ...... mos. Member at WEA?:-__-_------ 
My total indebtedness is $---------- Watute’ 48 GORA? 62n5cc sn eess 
Do you own a car? -------- Make and year ---------- Encumbrance $_------~- 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~-----~------------------- 
My teaching address is ~...--...--...-....--~...~+~--.-+--------------------- 
My home address is ---------------------------------------------------=----- 
Name of my parents and their address -------------------------------------- 
Years in present position —........._...... GEG GROOUIENEe = 82S aed 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19------, Tt am under eomtract te. i... 2422.26.55 
I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 

Wiciniek A sco eS ecn e eie  r ot  ne  e en 


(PPT) 2 as ee ae PeOrmeeemt G0Oreee ~~~ <.-2 355 Soa eees 
We approved the above loan._--- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 








[— SS Sor ee ee Use This Coupon a: SO ee See Se = 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 

Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year 

Chicago 1, Illinois of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


123. 124. a. 10. a. 62. 88. 104. 128. 
ae aan S exbodee sk ia x red eo Ta ESS Ia Pa Tea ee 
GaeeEl Sos oars 2 oad Rass eee na ceueassManemanaes CS eS es ad ea kG | 
CAEN SE a MON Se er er OR Or re E Oe eT re | 
Salt MEE «2 ooo ob Sc cence Kedien Sela pce eneee eee dante cele aeewaee@usees 
CE er ee eerie re eT err ee eee TER CCE _ Wisconsin | 
l PeuNCnieN te GUS «2a wre s S ac citaia we wad aa ase temas CR. coo cceeceuue es a 
43 


















Latest Books 





PROFESSIONAL 
Society and Education 


Society and Education is the product of 
an examination of the educational system 
in the society it serves by two eminent 
scholars in the field of Human Develop- 
ment. Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice 
L. Neugarten, both connected with the 
Committee on Human Development and 
members of the staff of the University of 
Chicago, have introduced material from 
the science of sociology and social anthro- 
pology in order to help teachers understand 
how the individual becomes a cooperating 
member of a complex society. The authors 
view the function of the American school 
system to be 1) to interpret and transmit 
the values of society and to help children 
take their place as participating members 
in society, and 2) to promote the ideals 
of society by helping children make their 
maximum contributions to the community 
—even to the function of improving soci- 
ety. Part 1 outlines the structure of Ameri- 
can society, the processes underlying social 
development and the formation of social 
loyalties in the child. In Part 2 the social 
environment of the child is considered. 
Part 3 focuses on the school as a social 
institution. Part 4 deals with the teacher 
as a crucial person in the interaction 
between child, school and society. It ana- 
lyzes the social origin of teachers, the role 
of the teachers, the teacher in the class- 


room and the career of a teacher. The 
study of Society and Education will give 
every teacher an understanding of the 
function of the schools in society and that 
they are dealing with human resources 
which may be molded into a better society. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11 $5.75 


Change and Process in Education 


Malcolm S. MacLean, professor of edu- 
cation of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Edwin A. Lee, dean of 
the School of Education, UCLA, have de- 
scribed the schools as “dynamic, growing 
and changing institutions.” In the first sec- 
tion of Change and Process in Education 
they state the concepts of education in 
democracy and show how they have 
evolved thru the various agencies, both 
public and private. They analyze the mass 
of ideas on education and the impact of 
science and inventions which have influ- 
enced education from the local to the 
international level. The second part em- 
phasizes the educational process. The 
authors discuss in detail such subjects as 
General Education and the Core Curricu- 
lum, Types of Intelligence, The Emotional 
Basis of Teaching and Learning, Disci- 
pline and Guidance. The final chapters 
consider the methods of educating teach- 
ers and the professional and lay activities 
in education. The book has many pages 
of action photographs which tell a story 
of education. 

The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. $5.50 


HIGH SCHOOL 


To Be an American 


To Be an American is one of the Read- 
ing for Life Series which is a collection 
of the best writing by American authors 
to challenge. and interest young people. 
All the selections have been found to be 
good reading which will stimulate young 
minds and also pass the tests of good lit- 
erary craftsmanship. Each story interprets 
America and leaves with the student a 
better and clearer understanding 0' what 
it means to be an American anc what 
America is like. Frank F. Bright Deer 
Path School, Lake Forest, Ill., and Ralph 
Potter, English department, Ev: «ston 
Township High School, Evanston, | !., are 
active teachers who have learne:. from 
experience the usefulness of the se’ ctions 
in the classroom. William R. Wooc of the 
University of Nebraska is general ditor, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 185 N. Wabas | Ate., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (1957) 


Algebra 


The new First and Second Year A :ebras 
are the products of three leaders ‘1 the 
field of mathematics, Walter W_ Hart, 
author of textbooks for Secondary [athe- 
matics; Veryl Schult, Supervising | rector 
of Mathematics Public Schools, W  shing- 
ton, D. C.; and Henry Swain, heac of the 
Mathematics Department New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Ill. They in- 
corporate the latest ideas to make the 
student understand that he is stuclying a 
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ARE YOU LOOKING for new and better materials to en- 
rich the subjects you teach, or to strengthen your 
library collection on aviation? 


WOULD YOU LIKE to capitalize on children’s interest in 
aviation and enliven your classroom activities with 
new, colorful, authentic, teacher-prepared AIR 


AGE MATERIALS? 


THEN YOU SHOULD be a member of the National Avia- 
tion Education Council. For only $5.00 you will 
receive aviation books, resource units, field trip 
outlines and bibliography materials prepared by 
the Council; PLUS annual subscriptions to 4 avia- 
tion periodicals AND a wealth of curriculum en- 
richment ideas and materials furnished by the 


Aviation industry. 


National Aviation Education Council 
1025 Connecticut Ave. N:W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


A Non-Profit Organization 
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Full of action, humor, suspense, and surprise, the 
realistic and fanciful stories in the revised Ginn Basic 
readers are sure to appeal to lively boys and girls. 
Delightful poetry also adds much to the enjoyment of 
reading. Write for more information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Represented by Lew W. Weisel, 8000 Links Way, 
Milwaukee 17, Wis., and Clayton Wright, Colby, Wi 
Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant 
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REVISED 


For grades 1-3 
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Kendall, Wis. 
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(Continued from page 48) 
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subject, closely related to his daily 


Heath and Co., Chicago 16. (1957) 
$3.40-$3.60 


em Solving in Our 


ican Democracy 

liver Hall, Department of Social 
, Michigan State University, and 
E. Klinger, head of the Social 


Studies Department of Trenton Central 
High School, Trenton, N. J., have devel- 
oped a novel method in Problem Solving 
in Our American Democracy to place be- 
fore high school students the situation 
everyone faces and the steps necessary to 
solve those problems. At the outset the 
authors explore the major ideas and values 
we live by and the means by which our 
citizens haye retained these values while 
solving problems by democratic methods. 


They present the problem whether it per- 
tains to government, economics, social, in- 
ternational, or personal, they attack the 
problem, they draw conclusions, and they 
suggest plans for action. Upon completion 
of the study of the text sudents should 
know the issues confronting us and the 
process necessary for arriving at rational 
answers. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N:-¥- 





NTY DATE TIME 
P.M. 


...-High School, 
. High School, 
. High School, 
. High School, 
. High School, 


PLACE 


COUNTY 


Cs eee Apr. 25... 


Portage 
Black River Falls Price 
Jefferson 
Mauston 
Salem 


Luxemburg 


Richland 


. Logan Jr. H. S., La Crosse 
.. Courthouse, Darlington 

.-High School, 
..Jr. H. S., Merrill 


Antigo Sawyer 


Shawano ....} 


DATE TIME 


Manitowoc 
Maratlion 
Marinette .. 
Marquette ... 
Milwaukee 


Monroe 
Oconto 


Outagamie 
Ozaukee 


. . Washington Jr. H. S., Manitowoc 
..Sr. H. S., Wausau 

.. Sr. H. S., Marinette 

. Union Free H. S., Westiield 
..Sr. H. S., Wauwatosa 

.. Vocational School, Milwaukee 
..Jr. H. S., South Milwaukee 

.. Henry Clay Sch., Whitefish Bay 
..High School, Tomah 

. High School, Oconto 

. .South Park Sch., Rhinelander 

.. Sr. H. S., Appleton 

..High School, Port Washington 


AR ORO ROOROROSRORR ROR AR 


Sheboygan ...M 


Taylor 


Trempealeau . 


Walworth 


Washburn .... 
Washington . .} 
Waukesha ...! 
Waupaca ....] 


Waushara 


Winnebago ..} 


Wood 


PLACE 
P.M. 


8... High School, Durand 

. High School, Plum City 

. High School, Milltown 

.. Emerson Sch., Stevens Point 
. High School, Phillips 

. . Washington Park H. S., Racine 
..High School, Richland Center 
..Sr. H. S., Janesville 

..High School, Ladysmith 

. High School, New Richmond 
..Sr. H. S., Baraboo 

..High School, Hayward 

. Community Hall, Shawano 

. Central High, Sheboygan 
..High School, Medford 

. Courthouse, Whitehall 

. High School, Viroqua 

..High School, Eagle River 

. State College, Whitewater 
..High School, Spooner 

..High School, West Bend 
..High School, Waukesha 

. .Multi-purp. Rm., C. S., Waupaca 
.. High School, Wautoma 

..W. Stanley Jr. H. S., Oshkosh 
..Howe Sch. Wisconsin Rapids 





Outstanding Features é 


Teaching and Learning Arithmetic Is Easy With 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC, craces 1-8 


Step-by-step teaching plan 


Easy to read and understand 


A visualized approach—leads pupils to dis- 
cover and understand number relationships 


Abundant opportunities for practice — both 


McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 


computational and problem practice 


Facsimile manuals 


TEXTS °@ MANUALS © PRACTICE BOOKS ® ANSWER BOOKS ® INDEPENDENT TESTS 


Be sure to examine The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Program 


Wisconsin Representative—Harold C. Jordahl 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison e River Forest, Illinois 
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PACIFIC COAST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


la arcada Bldg. 114 State Street 


Santa Barbara, California 


NEEDS 
CLASS ROOM 
TEACHERS 
ALL GRADES 
AT 
GOOD SALARIES 


Write or fill in coupon at once. 


Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
114 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing your agency 


Name 


Address - oes inc teat 
GEORGIA DAVIS, Manager 














CLASS OUTINGS 
THE FARM KITCHEN — entrance Devil's 


Lake State Park, Baraboo, invites you 
to enjoy their gracious hospitality. Stay- 
ing overnight? Beautiful, modern heated 
cottages. Or just for a meal? Enjoy food 
relished by gourmets. 


HAY LOFT RECREATION ROOM espe- 
cially desirable for rainy days, and 
evening entertainment. Square dance 
instructor and caller provided. 


For Teachers--FREE 


Our Folder—MEXICO SUMMER VACA- 
TION—Travel and Study at low cost. 
5 hours College Credit. Session July 25 
to Aug. 25. Write for it today! 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main Wichita, Kansas 











VACATION IN THE VALLEY 


At Brownsville, Texas 
NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto travel 
to most romantic spot on continent; Mexico 
just across the Rio Grande; LOW living costs; 
mild summer climate. Write for information. 
INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 











WANTED: Male guides for summer 
tours in LOST CANYON at Wisconsin 
Dells. Good pay, interesting and in- 
structive work. Write giving age, 
marriage status, etc. Address: Lost 
Canyon, Pine River, Wis. 
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RECESS TIME 


Others Have Asked Also 


The teacher believed in giving her class 
lessons in general knowledge. 

“What is this?” she asked one day, hold- 
ing up a small object. 

“A pay envelope,” 
promptly. 

“Good,” exclaimed the teacher. 
what did it contain?” 

“Money,” said little 
wages.” 

“Very good, Freddie,” she said, beam- 
ing around the class. “Any questions about 
it?” 

“Please, teacher,” asked one thoughtful 
child, “where do you work?” 


replied little Freddie, 
“And 


Freddie; “your 


Why Sergeant! 

A master sergeant in North Africa was 
talking to his Texans. “Our job here is to 
promote good will and friendliness. We’ve 
got to be friendly and polite with the na- 
tives. If they say Africa is bigger than 
Texas, agree with them.” 


Secret Ambition 

A floorwalker, tired of his job, gave it 
up and joined the police force. Several 
months later a friend asked him how he 
liked being a policeman. “Well,” he re- 
plied, “the pay isn’t too good and the 
hours are long, but the part I really like 
is that the customer is always wrong!” 


Forewarned 

Mrs. McTavish (looking out the win- 
dow): “Sandy, here comes company for 
dinner.” 

McTavish: “Quick, everybody run out 
on the front porch with a toothpick.” 


Handicapped 
“Mr. Jones,” asked the instructor, “how 
far were you from the correct answer?” 
“Only three seats, sir.” 


Battle Experience 

“I see,” said an interested friend, to 
Doris Greene’s father, “that your daughter 
is to marry soon. Do you think she is pre- 
pared for the battle of life?” “Well,” an- 
swered Mr. Greene, “she ought to be. 
She’s been in four engagements already.” 


Ready to Leave 

A bank president was extremely sensi- 
tive about his baldness, and wore a hat at 
all times to cover it up. 

One day while the bank’s porter, an old 
employee, was sweeping out his office, the 
president asked jokingly, “Why is it that 
after all these years you still don’t have an 
account with us?” 

“Because, Sir,” the porter answered, 
“You always look like youre about to go 
somewhere.” 


Financial Genius 

Johnny: “Dad, it says here that a cer- 
tain man was a financial genius. What does 
that mean?” 

Dad: “That he could earn money faster 
than his family could spend it.” 


Mutual Understanding 

Traveler (to another, on train): “I just 
got out of prison this morning. It’s going 
to be tough facing old friends.” 


GSS Elementary Science 
MICROSCOPES 


Prepared Slides ¢ Mirror and Electric Models 
FREE LITERATURE 
American made ¢ 77,000 in U.S. Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE SERVICE €0, 
P.O. BOX 8423 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 








TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliatieand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes 
sional and financial ad. 
vancement. Unde: direet 
Teachers Agency Albert managermcnt for 


three generatior: 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member N.iTA 





“5 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO ~. ILL, 








CLINTON — 


TEACHERS AGENC* 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, ‘owa 
If it is a@ position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 
Member N. A. T. A.—37th Year 





er 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 

Enroll Now 
1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 


Dept. 16 








Don’t Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never 
so great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools 
as can be found in all the U. S. A. 


Don’t put it off—write us today. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

Member N. A. T. A. 














HUFF one AGENCY 
Mesier N.A.T.A. 
The WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities are waiting 
Western Certificate Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW 
42 Years Placement Service 





WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest where 
opportunities are unlimited. Without obligation, 





drop us a card for particulars. 
3141 Arcade Building Seattle 1, Washington 








THE | Yates-Fisher 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager < 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 & 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH viversiiy 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illin@is 
MEMBER NATA & 


3957 
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W/KE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You :on’t have to be a trained author to 
make <aoney writing. Hundreds now ‘mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell -ou what to write, where and how 
to sell: and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checke 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D, 7464 Clark Street, 
Chicago 26, Illinois. 



















UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
VALENCIA, Spain: July 1—August 3 
Summer School with optional tour of Europe. 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24—July 27 
Summer School at the Beautiful city of Guadala- 
jora. 
GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August 
14 countries. Everything First Class. For those 
who wish to travel only. 
INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez 
Univ. of San F isco, San F i 17, Calif. 











Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses ? 


School Yearbook 


School Public Relations 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 











LET YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
BE PROFITABLE FOR YOU!! 

* BIG DISCOUNTS for your own use or resale. 
No Experience, Investment, Overhead, Stock 
Necesary. 

* Write today at NO OBLIGATION for FREE 
WHOLESALE Catalog of Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Appliances, Gifts, etc. ALL NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED BRANDS. 

WATSON SALES COMPANY 
Box 67, Dept. TM-4, Rugby Sta., B’klyn 3, N. Y. 
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Education Beyond High School 


Education is a continuing thing— 
no step in it should be a “rival” or 
a competitor of any other. For those 
who can profit from, who are quali- 
fied and motivated for, continued 
formal education beyond the high 
school, the doors should be open 
wide—and there should be no great 
gulf to cross in order to enter those 
doors. 

—E vis J. STanr, JR., 

President's Committee for 
Education Beyond the High 
School 








800 PLYMOUTH BLDG. 





MINNESOTA TEACHERS SERVICE 


We have hundreds of vacancies—kindergarten through college 


MINNESOTA TO TEXAS 
NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 


Write now for FREE ENROLLMENT material 


MEMBER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 
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STAGECRAFT 
FOR NONPROFESSIONALS 
by F. A. Buerki 


A how-to book which presents 
fully but briefly all aspects of 
stagecraft. The author makes sug- 
gestions for overcoming space 
and cost limitations, gives prac- 
tical information on tools and 
equipment, and describes in de- 
tail inexpensive substitutes for 
regulation stage fittings, hard- 
ware and materials. 

$1.50 


A MANUAL 
OF AQUATIC PLANTS 


by Norman C. Fassett 


The manual covers the region 
from Minnesota to Missouri and 
eastward from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to Virginia, and is illus- 
trated by over 200 full-page line 
drawings and numerous smaller 
drawings and photographs. 


$6.50 















SPRING FLORA 
OF WISCONSIN 


A Manual of Plants Growing 
Without Cultivation 
and Flowering Before June 15 





















by Norman C. Fassett 












A work of interpretation, not 
written for specialists as such, the 
author has presented his own 
wide knowledge in a form which 
can be understood and put to use 
by anyone with a real interest in 
Botany. A completely revised edi- 
tion. 











$2.50 
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Teachers May Choose 


@ 220,S has become the law in Wisconsin. That his- 
tory making act was passed by both the Senate and 
Assembly of Wisconsin by unanimous vote in record 
breaking time and has been signed by the Governor. 
The next moves are to carry out the provisions of the 
law. 

Active members of the State Teachers Retirement 
System will now have a vital and far-reaching deci- 
sion to make by May 20. Following that initial vote 
those electing the new system will have a second 
choice to make later. Junior teachers, however, (those 
under 25 years of age) will not have the opportunity 
to join in that important decision yet they will be 
affected by the votes of the senior teachers. 

According to the statute active members of STRS 
will decide by May 20 whether or not they prefer to 
coordinate their present retirement system with OASI 
or retain their present plan. To aid teachers to make 
that decision we have published in this Journal ques- 
tions most frequently asked and the answers. In addi- 
tion you will find a form by which you may figure for 
yourself the comparative advantages and disadvantages 
of the two systems and vote accordingly. For many 
career teachers who have several years of service be- 
fore retirement there can be little question but that 
the combined system is a decided improvement over 
their present plan. For some, under certain circum- 
stances, however, it would be better to remain in the 
present system. 

The question may be asked, “Why can’t I have a 
positive yes or no answer as to the advisability of com- 
ing under the new system?” The reason is that there 
are so many variables which are involved in the cal- 
culation so that we cannot make a blanket statement 
which would cover all cases. That you may realize 
the problem we submit the following factors which 
determine the size of your estimated retirement income 
under the two plans. These variables are: 1) sex, 2) 
age, 3) salary in the past, 4) estimated salary until 
retirement, 5) length of service, 6) age at retirement, 
7) prior service, 8) choice of annuities (there are many 
choices available), 9) OASI coverage outside of teach- 
ing already obtained, 10) possibility of OASI coverage 
outside of teaching in the future, 11) husband or wife 
already under OASI, 12) secondary benefits for depend- 
ents, 13) difference in cost of the two systems, 14) out- 
of-state teaching, and 15) intention to teach only a 
few years. 

In addition to the information which has been and 
will be published in the Journal comparing the rela- 
tive merits of the two systems, the Executive Secre- 
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tary of the State Teachers Retirement Board must send 
to each active member of the retirement system factual 
material about the plans together with the ballot, 
Between now and May 20 representatives of the WEA 
will be available to meet as many groups of teachers 
as possible to explain the act. It is not possible, how. 
ever, for either the State Teachers Retirement Sys. 
tem or the WEA to calculate the individual accounts 
of all teachers. We have supplied the material anc the 
methods and will give all assistance we possibly can, 
but beyond that point the decision has to be that of 
the individual. 

Altho we have stated these two facts repeated!. we 
do so again for emphasis. You have a choice of co ning 
into the new combined system or staying out. I) you 
do not vote at all you will remain under the pr sent 
plan. If you vote to come under the combined _ )lan, 
and a simple majority votes “yes” on the seconc bal- 
lot, authorized by the Governor and required b the 
Federal government, then all those who electe the 
combined plan on the first ballot are automat ally 
under OASI. If the majority on the second ba! >t is 
“no” then no one will have OASI. 


STRS and OASI Sessions 


@® The WEA has scheduled a series of meetings —hru- 
out the state to inform all teachers about the co ning 
referenda on STRS and OASI. One session has been 
planned for each county. Teachers may go to the sear- 
est meeting or the one most convenient. Note the spe- 
cific place and time for each. Bring your April -Jovrnal 
and your Retirement Handbook of Information with 
vou. All meetings will start promptly. 
COUNTY DATE TIME PLACE 
P.M. 

Adams ....../ Apr. 30... 8...Adams—Friendship H. S., Adams 
Ashland .....: Apr. 17... .. High School, Ashland 
Barron’ ...... 51 Apr. 22... .High School, Barron 
Bayfield .....Apr. 15... .High School, Washburn 
Brown . Washington Jr. H. S., Green Bay 
Buffalo .High School, Mondovi 
Burnett -High School, Siren 
..-High School, Chilton 
.. Jr. H. S., Chippewa Falls 
..Jr. H. S., Withee 
..Jr. H. S., Portage 
A.M. High School, Gays Mills 
.. West H. S., Madison 
.. East H. S., Madison 
..-High School, Beaver Dam 
.High School, Sturgeon Bay 
. Central H. S., Superior 
. Stout State Coll., Menomonie 
. State Coll., Eau Claire 
.High School, Florence 
.East Ist St. Sch., Fond du Lac 
.High School, Crandon 
. High School, Lancaster 
.High School, Monroe 
. High School, Berlin 
lowa May . High School, Dodgeville 

Apr. 17... 8...High School, Hurley 

(See Page 45 for other meetings.) 





Calumet 
Chippewa 
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Crawford 

Dane (West) .! 
Dane (East) .May 
Dodge .....% May 
MPOOR 6 ccscke% May 
Douglas .....i Apr. 
Dunn .....4 Apr. 
Eau Claire .. Apr. 
Florence ....Apr. 
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Fond du Lac .May 
Forest Apr. 5 
Grant May 
Green May 
Green Lake ..May 
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